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“LOGSTOWN. 


FIXING  THE  SITE  OP  THAT 
HISTORICAL  SPOT. 

Interesting  Reminiseenees  of  Our 
Pioneer  History— Early  Indian 
Towns— Washington  at 
Logstown. 


The  newepapers  have  teemed  with  articles  upon 
the  site  of  Logstown.  Long  ago  this  was  settled 
in  my  mind,  but  I  had  no  leisure  to  refer  to  the 
authorities; 

In  itself  the  site  is  unimportant,  but  in  view  of 
the  remarkable  events  which  have  transpired 
there  its  location  becomes  a  matter  of  historical 
interest.  Preparatory  to  the  question  of  site  it 
is  proper  to  reter  briefly  to.the  situation  of  this 
section  of  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

THE  EAKLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Before  the  year  1760  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio 
was  not  inhabited  by  white  settlers,  a  few  traders 
only  living  at  Indian  villages,  bartering  for  furs 
and  peltries.  About  this  time  the  French,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  had  routes  of 
travel  between  them,  from  Lake  Michigan  by  the 
St.  Joseph,  Kankakee,  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
from  Lake  Erie  by  the  Maumee,  Wabash  and 
Ohio,  and  more  recently  by  the  Allegheny  (or 
Ohio  as  then  known)  became  fearful  of  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  English  upon  the  Ohio  region.  In 
1744  the  English  had,  by  a  treaty,  with  the  Dela¬ 
wares  at  Lancaster  purchased  lands  of  the  Indians 
which  the  former  construed  to  extend  to  the  Ohio 
and  over  it,  but  which  the  latter  contended  did 
not  reach  that  far.  In  1748  Conrad 
Weiser  made  his  journey  to  Logs¬ 
town  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
aflairs  and  the  temper  of  the  Indians.  The  French, 
in  1749,  in  order  to  establish  the  evidence  of  (heir 
possession  and  title,  planted  leaden  plates  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  along  the  Ohio,  inscribed  in  a  manner 
to  inoicate  their  intention.  In  the  meantime  the 
Virginia  colonists  were  taking  measures  to  settle 
this  region,  and  in  1750  and  1751  Christopher 
(iisr,  under  the  orders  of  the  Ohio  Land  Company, 
a  Virginia  association,  made  his  exploration  of 
■he  Ohio  river  as  far  as  its  falls.  During  this 

■  isit  he  arranged  with  the  Indians  for  a  council 

■  t  Logstown  in  1752.  In  1753  the  French, 

•  laimed  at  the  indications  of  English  aggression, 

•  T  ted  forts  at  Presque  Isle  (Brie)  and  Le 
H'xv.ff  and  then  at  Venango  and  Logstown.  It 
«  a  consequence  of  the  forts  at  Le  Boeuff  and 
■'  M.ngo,  Washington  was  sent  by  Virginia  to 

♦he  intentions  of  the  French.  On  his  report 

■  •  i'i'gei  ent.s  were  made  to  build  a  fort  at  the 

■  i  s  of  the  Mofioagahela  and  Oul..  (a;  the  Ai'n- 
.t.vp  was^  then  called).  In  April,  1764,  while 

-.t.  ^ent^S'cumpany  of  Virginians  was  engaged 
n  ■  uilding  this  fort,  the  French  commandant 
•jt  t.iecoevr,  coming  down  the  Ohio  (Allegheny) 
jb  j^large  body  oi  French  and  Indians,  oom- 


k.f 


; cied  Ensign  W^d^'left  in  charge,  to  8urr^3er, 
ax'l  >hen  built  Fort  Duquesne.  ; 

INDIAN  VILLAGES.  ) 

This  was  the  general  condition  of  the  country  ■ 

■t  ilie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century..  Now  | 

<n  examination  of  the  map  shows  that  the  most  ! 
bgible  and  direct  route  between  the  forks  of  the  'tf^ 
Ohio  and  Monongahela,  and  the  lake  country,  and 
ro  the  French  forts,  and  the  leading  Indian  vil- 
apes  at  Logstown,  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  and  along 

■  he  Connoquenessing,  Mahoning,  Shenango,  &o., 
vraa  down  the  well  known  path  on  the  right  or 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  thence  up  Big  Beaver 
'•reek.  The  large  town  of  Kushkuskie,  or  Kush-, 
Isushing,  or  Koskoskey,  where  King  Beaver  lived' 

V'ith  a  part  of  the  Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delawares, 
lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Beaver,  near  to  the 
oi'.uth  of  the  Mahoning.  This  is  the  town  men- 
ioned  by  Conrad  Weiser  and  Christian  Frederick 
Rost  in  their  journals  of  1748  and  1768.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver,  on  the  east  side,  where 
Lower  Rochester  now  stands,  was  the  Mingo 
village  of  Sawkonk,  or  Sawkong.  Going  up  on 
the  same  side  (as  the  journals  show)  was  Logs¬ 
town,  and  below  (where  Beaver  is)  was 
a  large  well  built  Indian  town.  It 

was  this  route  down  the  right  bank 

of  the  Ohio  Washington  traveled  on  his  visit  to 
the  French  fort,  of  Venango  (mouth  of  French 
creek),  and  Le  Boeuff.  To  have  crossed  the 
Monongahela,  and  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ohio  would  have  been  out  of  the  way.  This  will 
be  understood  by  the  course  of  the  river  (the 
circumbendibus),  which  makes  it  but  thirty-six 
miles  across  to  Steubenville  and  by  water  about 
seventy-five,  while  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver 
is  but  twenty-eight,  Geography  shows  also  that 
when  the  French  built  the  fort  at  Logstown  on  the 
right  or  north  bank,  it  was  at  the  only  natural 
place  for  protection  and  travel,  while  to  have  gone 
to  the  south|side  and  placed  the  Ohio  between  the 
fort  and  the  path  would  have  been  unnatural  and 
out  of  the  way. 

Again,  to  remove  some  difficulties  arising  from 
as  ignorance  of  the  original  name  of  the  stream, 
and  ,to  understand  the  location  better  it  must  be 
premised  that  at  an  early  date  the  Allegheny  was 
known  as  the  Ohio,  or  Beautiful  river,  in  the  In¬ 
dian  tongue.  The  e.vidence  of  this  is  beyond 
contradiction.  We  may  begin  with  the  letter  and 
map  of  Captain  Robert  Stobo  to  Governor  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  written  at  Fort 
Duquesne  July  28,  1754.  Stobo  was 
held  there  by  the  French  as  a  hostage. 

In  bis  letter  he  says:  “On  the  other  side  you  have 
a  draught  of  the  Fort,  such  as  time  and  opportu¬ 
nity  would  admit  at  this  time.”  This  map  gives 
ihe  outline  of  the  Fort  and  cornfields  and  gardens 
surrounding.  It  lies  in  the  forks  between  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers,  the  Ohio  being 
epresented  as  much  larger  than  the  Moaonga- 

■  tie.  Across  it  lies  the  island  since  known  as 
Kiiibuek  or  Smoky,  and  then  comes  the  head  of 
«  hat  is  now  known  as  the  Ohio. 

OLD  FORT  DUQUESNE. 

The  next  eviden'ce  is  a  description  of  Fort  j 
Ou.juesne,  given  at  Philadelphia,  November  17,  |  >i 
!7£ 6,  by  John  McKinney,  who  had  been  taken  i-vf/h, 
,  ri'.  oer  and  carried  to  Fort  Duquesne  and  thence 
0  C-nada,  whence  he  had  escaped.  He  begins  S^as 
y  .“p.ying:  “Fort  Duquesne  is  situated  on  the  ifnd.” 
■'git  tide  of  the  Monongahela  in  the  fork  be-  ihio  to 
« ,  on  that  and  the  Ohio.”  Again,  “Neither  the  [Torth- 
di'.  nor  the  Monongahela  can  be  forded  opposite  state 
Fort.”  laties. 

In  the  journal  of  Christian  Frederick  Post,  a  ndian 
vi.  ravian,  on  his  visit  to  the  Delawares,  ,'onist 
:>LB'.«anees  and  Mingo  Indians,  under  date  of  7th  ipum 
1  August,  1758,  we  find  the  following  entryV  ^kins 
— We  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Venango,^^  "  'est. 
■ng  to  the  French,  situate  between  two  mo,^. 


the 


i  siijf  in  a  lork  ot  tne 

In  a  note  to  the  Appendix  of  the  History  of 
'Vffiern  Pennsylvania,  “Losohiel"  is  given  as 
labi.rity  that  the  Delawares,  who  inhabited  the 
1  (  per  region  of  the  Allegheny,  called  the  river 
■a;  igewisippi,”  and  the  Iroquois  called  it 
“Ohio;”  that  is,  “The  Beautiful  River.” 

In  the  French  memorial  of  1766  to  the  courts 
f  Europe,  in  answer  to  an  English  memorial  con- 
cen  ing  the  Ohio  country,  it  is  said:  “The  Ohio  or 
IjS  Belle  Rivier  forms  a  natural  communication 
i>etw  een  Canada  and  Louisiana  hy  the  Lake  Erie. 

1  he  French,  being  concerned  both  to  discover  and 
(neserve  that  communication,  were  the  first  to 
trace  out  the  lohole  course  of  that  river," 
Ac.,  <&o. 

We  come  now  to  two  documents  of  unquestion¬ 
able  authority.  The  treaty  and  purchase  at  Fort 
Ktanwix,  on  the  Susquehanna,  made  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1768,  between  the  proprietors  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Six  Nations — the  Mohawk^, 
Oneydas,  Onandagos,  Senecas,  Tuscaroras  and 
Cayugas-i-in  which  the  Indians  granted  to 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  “  all  that 
part  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
not  heretofore  purchased  of  the  Indians.” 
The  description  is  too  long  to  be  copied.  The 
material  point  is  as  follows — “to  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  then  crossing  the  said  river 
and  running  up  the  same  on  the  south  side 
thereof,  the  several  courses  thereof  to  the  fork  of 
the  same  river  which  lies  nearest  to  a  place  on  the 
river  Ohio  called  the  Kittanning  and  from  the 
said  fork  by  a  straight  line  to  Kittanning  afore¬ 
said,  and  thence  down  the  said  river  Ohio  by  the 
several  courses  thereof  to  where  the  western 
bounds  of  the  said  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
crosses  the  same  river.” 


TREATY  OP  1784. 


Next  is  the  treaty  and  purchase,  also  at  Port 
ptanwix,  on  the  23d  of  October  1784.  The  treaty 
of  1768  had  granted  only  the  lands  lying  east 
and  south  of  the  Ohio — that  is  east  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  as  now  called.  The  treaty  of  1784  granted 
all  the  residue  west  and  north  of  the  Ohio — that 
is  west  of  now  the  Allegheny.  The  description 
in  this  treaty  bounds  on  that  of  1768  in  identical 
language  from  the' Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio  at 
Kittanning,  and  then  by  the  Ohio  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state. 

This  account  of  the  Ohio  is  valuable  not  only 
as  an  interesting  piece  of  history,  but  as  showing 
the  entire  mistake  in  the  argument  founded  on 
crossing  the  Ohio  to  go  to  Logstown.  In  all  the 
early  journals  in  which  crossing  the  Ohio  is 


spoken  of  the  crossing  refers  to  the  Allegheny, 
then  known  as  the  Ohio,  and  consequently  to  the 
path  traveled  to  Logstown  on  the  north  bank  of 
ih«-  Ohio,  descending  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver. 
I  .St^me.of  these  journals  may  now  b-  referred  to, 

'  containing  the  early  accounts  of  this  region. 

The  first  is  that  of  Conrad  Weiser,  of  Berks 
■'onuty.  On  the  11th  of  August,  1748,  setting  out 
from  his  dwelling  in  Heidelbnrg  township,  he 
[.as.‘>ed  the  following  leading  points:  George 
i  roghan’s,  Tuscarora  Path,  Tuscarora  Hill,  Stand¬ 
ing  Stone  (Huntingdon  county),  Prankstown. 
T1  e  Clearfields,  (Clearfield  county).  August25th 
“crossed  Kiskeminetoes  creek  and  came  to  the 
Ohio  on  that  day.”  Here  they  hired  a  canoe  to 
car'y  them  to  Logstown,  which  they  reached  on 
(he  27th. 

Leaving  this  interesting  journal  a  few  moments 
we  may  state  somethings  which  make  Logstown  a 
I  la<  e  of  interest,  and  its  site  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
Prior  to  1730  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  In¬ 
dians  had  settled  on  the  Ohio.  Logstown  was 
!j  one  of  their  towns  but  when  built  is  not  known, 
'i  It  was  one  of  the  trading  posts  of  George  Croghan, 
whose  name  yet  survives,  one  of  his  decendants 
being  the  “hero  of  Port  Sandusky,”  and  another 
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(whom  the  writer  often  saw  at  Henry  Baldwin’s 
office)  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  O’Hara, 
bis  own  daughter  being  the  present  Mrs.  Captain 
Schenley.  George  Croghan  dated  his  letter  of 
December  16,  1760,  to  Governor  James  Hamilton, 
of  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  at 
Logstown. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1731,  Mr.  Croghan  with 
Andrew  Montour  again  visited  Logsto wn  to  de¬ 
liver  presents  to  the  Indians  pursuant  to  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Governor  Hamilton.  In  his  journal 
he  says:  “May  19th  one  of  the  Six  Nations’ 
Kings,  from  the  heads  of  the  Ohio,  came  to 
Logstown  to  the  Council.”  “May  20th  forty 
warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  came  to  town  from 
the  heads  of  the  Ohio."  The  Six  Nations  inhab¬ 
ited  chiefly  in  New  York  where  the  Allegheny 
rises.  On  this  occasion  Croghan  assisted  by  Mon¬ 
tour,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  the 
Delawares,  Shawanese, Wyandotts  and  Twightees. 

Logstown  was  next  the  scene  of  the  Indian 
treaty  of  1752  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Gist,  before  stated,  who  during  his  visit 
of  exploration  for  the  Ohio  Land  Association  no¬ 
tified  the  Miugoes,  Delawares,  Wyandots,  Shawa- 
nese  and  Miamis  to  meet  there  to  form  a  union 
among  them  and  an  alliance  with  Virginia. 

“On  the  9th  of  June,  1752,  the  commissioners 
from  Virginia,  Messrs.  Fry,  Lomax,  and  Pat¬ 
ton.  met  the  Red  men  at  Logstown,  a  little  village 
seventeen  miles  below  Pittsburgh  upon  the  right 
hank  of  the  Ohio  descending.” — Western  Annals 
106. 

WASHINGTON  AT  LOGSTOWN. 


In  1753  Logstown  was  again  made  memorable 
by  the  visit  of  the  great  Washington.  His  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia  required 
him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Logstown  on  the  Okie, 
inform  himself  where  the  French  forces  have 
posted  themselves,  and  thereupon  to  proceed  to 
such  place,  present  his  credentials  and  demand  an 
answer.  He  was  on  his  arrival  at  Logstown  to 
address  himself  to  the  half  King,  Monachatoocha, 
and  other  Sachems  of  the  six  nations,  and  ac¬ 


quaint  them  with  his  instructions.  It 
was  on  this  visit  he  stopped  to  view 
the  forks  of  the  river,  as  a  proper 
location  of  a  fort.  In  his  journal  he  says.  “For  a 
fort  at  the  forks  would  be  equally  well  situated 
on  the  Ohio  and  have  certain  command  of  the 
Monongahela,”  thus  recognizing  the  Allegheny  as 
the  Ohie. 

The  location  of  Logstown  as  understood  from 
Washington’s  journal  was  on  the  north  side  of  ib" 
Ohio.  The  writer  of  Historical  Collections 
Pennsylvania,  says  on  page  103:  “In  November; 
1753,  Maj.  Gen.  Washington  arrived  at  Logstown, 
a  little  French  and  Indian  village  about  fourteen 
miles  below  Pittsburgh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio  on  an  errand  to  inquire  into  the  movements 
of  the  French  on  these  rivers.” 

Logstown  was  the  scene  of  another  council  be¬ 
tween  Geo’-ge  Crogham  and  the  Indians  in  J an- 
uary,  1753.  He  reached  Shannopiqs  town,  (about 
two  miles  up  the  Allegheny,)  on  the  east  side, 
and  thence  sat  out  to  Logstown  on  the  14th.  As 
he  crossed  the  river  at  Shannopins,  (near  Wain- 
wright’s  Island,)  he  evidently  traveled  the  path 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  to  reach  Logstown. 

Returning  now  to  Conrad  Weiser’s  journal: 
When  he  reached  Logstown  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1748,  he  there  held  a  council  with  the  Indians. 
His  descriptions  of  places  ail  show  that  he  trav¬ 
eled  up  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  he  came 
down  the  Big  Beaver  from  Koskosky  (Kuskush- 
ing)  to  Sawkunk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beave-, 
and  thence  went  up  to  Logstown.  The  writer  of 
the  Western  Annals  also  says:  “Mr.  Weiser  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Logstown,  a  Shawnees  village  on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  Ohio,  seventeen  miles  below  the 
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site  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  met  tfie  chiefs^!  me 
tribe,  delivered  presents  to  them,  and  received 
assurances  of  their  support  against  the  Fronoh." 

■t  age  9o. 

In  July, ir58,Christian  Frederick  Post  was  sent 

trom  Philadelphia  on  a  mission  to  the  Delawares, 
bhawnees  and  Mingos,  passing  Logstown  on  his 
way  up  the  Ohio  to  Port  Du  Quesne.  His  route  , 
from  Philadelphia  was  up  to  Bethlehem,  across  to 
Fort  Augusta,  on  the  Susquehanna,  thence  he  ^ 
came  to  within  sight  of  Port  Venango,  in  a  fork  ' 
ot  the  Ohio,  on  the  Tth  of  August.  Striking 
south  to  Kuskushing,  on  the^Beaver,  he  thence 
I  came  to  an  Indian  village  on  the  Connoquenes- 
Sing,  and  finally  reached  bawkunk,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver,  on  the  20th.  Thence 
he  set  out  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  reach¬ 
ing  Logstown  that  night.  Traveling  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohi  >  he  came  in  sight  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  stopper  opposite  it  for  conference 
with  the  Indians.'  He  hare  t.  ot  Kilibuck,  after 
whom  the  island  opposite  the  1  .,int  was  named. 

A  VILLAGE  o.v  A  HILL. 

In  October,  1758,  Mr.  P,  •,  made  a  second  visit 
fr.  ID  Easton  and  Bethleheiu  to  the  Ohio.  This 
lime  he  traveled  by  Carlisle,  Shippensburg,  Rays- 
towD  (near  Bedford),  and  by  the  Loyalhanna  to 
Ki'kiminetas.  Crossing  the  Ohio  or  Allegheny  river 
ona  raft,  ne  also  crossed  the  road  from  Venanvo 
to  Port  Duquesne,  came  to  Beaver  creek,  and 
GOV  n  it  to  old  Kushkushing,  where  he  stopped 
|frqm  thel6:h  to  the  29th  of  Hovember,  and 
rt-achedSawtunkat  the  mouth  of  Bss.'  on  *h- 
_  evening  .f  the  29th.  He  left  this  place  o.i  tb8  2d  ^ 

I  Logsto\ra  tbat  cveuinti.  • 

■  Uis  description  identifies  the  location  fui?y.  He  | 
says,  “Came  to  Lotstown,  situated  on  a  hiU.  On  I 
toe  tail  end  is  a  great  piece  of  low  land,  where  ! 

Id  Logstown  used  to  stand.  In  the  new  Lo^j.  i 
town  the  French  have  built  about  thirty  houses 
lot  the  Indians.  They  have  a  large  corn  aeli  on  the  ' 
ouidA  side,  where  the  corn  stands  ungathered.”  ( 

.lie  river  here  runs  from  the  south  to  che  north,  \ 

'bus  rendeiing  it  impossible  to  locate  on  the  | 
wen,  side  of  the  Ohio  the  new  town  on  a  hill,  and 
I  he  low  land  to  the  east,  and  a  large  ooraliald  on  i 
ihe  South.  - 

liiis  account  is  more  fully  confirmed  bv  the  j’ 
historical  account  of  Col.  Boquet’s  expedlcion  ' 
ogainst  the  Ohio  Indians,  in  the  year  1764,  pub- 
rished  in  English  and  French  ^‘Craig’s  Olden 
lime.  vol.  i,  pp.  203,  etc.).  On  page  243  is  the 
lol'owing  entry: 

Fr.day,  Oct.  6  [1764]. — In  this  day’s  march  the 
army  passed  through  Logstown,  situated  seven-  fe 
leen  miles  and  a  half  and  fifty- sevea  perches  by 
the  path  from  Port  Pitt.  This  place  was  noted  '  V  d.  y:' 

befoie  the  last  war  for  the  great  trade  carried  00  ‘  ' 

'here  by  the  English  and  French;  but  its  inhabi- 
tant8--the  Shawanese  and  Delawares— abandoned  . 

It  in  the  year  1750.  [An  error;  should  be  1758.]  . 

-he  lower  town  extended  about  sixty  perches 
over  a  rich  bottom  to  the  foot  of  a  low,  steep 
rioge,  on  the  summit  of  which,  near  the  de-  W  ' 
olivity,  stood  the  upper  town,  commanding  '  . 
a,  roost  Egreeabla  prospect  over  the 

Ohio,  whioh  > 

IS“~!rtjout  600  yards  wide  here,  and  by  its,, 
majestic  current  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  '  ’ 

p'ace.  Proceeding  beyond  Logstown  through  a 
hne  country  interspersed  with  hills  and  rich  val- 
leys,  watered  by  many  rivulets,  and  covered  with  ‘ 
stately  timber,  we  came  to  camp  No.  4,”  Ac, 

IHE  PATH  TO  LOGSTOWN, 

This  being  the  journal  of  the  march  of  an  armv  ' 
under  a  most  eminent  soldier,  it  is  evident  ohar 
accuracy  was  a  prime  motive,  and  hence  the  path 
to  Logstown  was  chained  and  the  distance  meas- 
ured  in  perches.  The  description  fits  accuraieiy 
L*i  bottoms  on  the  Bcon  juiy 

iandsWowtheto^OnJ^pposite  or  ^-Jf. 
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side  of  the  Ohio,  there  is  but  one  bo 
I  and  no  low  steep  ridge  and  plateau  or  second 
tom  on  which  an  upper  town  could  be  built, 
bill  is  high  and  rises  abruptly  and  steep  to 
height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  si 
bottom  at  its  foot.  Nor  does  the  descripcio*!  of 
the  country  below  accord  with  that  on  the"^  wo  or 
south  side,  while  an  army  marching  down  that 
side,  instead  _  of  reaching  the  Big  Bearer 
would  find  itself  on  the  opposite  .lide 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  high  hill  behind  Phillips, 
burg,  and  compelled  to  cross  the  Ohio  there.  But 
the  journal  of  the  march  proceeds:  “Saturday 
October  6,  at  about  three  miles  distance  from  this 
cittop  (No.  4)  they  came  again  to  the  Ohio  (at 
Fretdom),  pursuing  its  course  half  a  mile  further, 
and  turning  over  a  steep  ridge  (Rochester)  they 
croBfed  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  which  if  twenty 
perches  wide,  the  ford  stony  and  pretty  deep.  It 
runs  through  a  rich  vale  with  a  pretty  strong 
current,  its  banks  high,  the  upland  adjoining  it 
' trj  good,  the  timber  tail  and  young  About  a 
mile  below  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  stood 
foru  erly  a  large  town  (now  Beaver)  on  a  steep 
hank,  built  by  the  French  of  square  rigs  with 
I  teno  oliimncys,  for  some  of  the  Shawn  .e,  Dela- 
were  and  Mingo  tribes,  who  abanaon  'r  in  ^he 
year  1758,  when  the  French  deserted  iort  Du- 
qui  fne.” 

Tl.is  abandonment  of  Logstown  and  aH  the  ' 
Irdian  towns  on  the  upper  Ohio  will  !i«  better 
iii'-erstood  from  the  statement  that  it  was  in  tiir  ‘ 
.n:  umn  of  1758  the  English  and  coloidal  army 
etdtr  General  Forbes  took  possession  of  Fort 
Doq,_esDe  on  tho  25th  of  November,  ths  French 
S’- lag  blown  up  the  magazine  and  abandoned 
be  i;>rt  before  Forbes  reached  it,  first  having  de- 
le.'iud  Major  Grant  and  the  advance  of  the  army 
•n  and  near  Grant’s  hill. 


THE  DOCUMENTS  TO  PROVE  IT. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  fix  the  site  of 
Lopstown;  but  to  omit  nothing  material,  refer- 
.D<e  may  now  be  made  to  certain  ancient  maps, 
,vl  !ch,  being  ootemporary,  leave  the  fact  beyond 
dispute. 

The  first  is  a  map  by  Joshua  Fry  and  Peter 
Jefoson  made  in  1751,  lately  in  possession  of 
Geo.  W.  Reed  &  Co.,  Wood  street,  Pittsburgh. 

Another  is  a  most  interesting  map  No.  98  in 
'be  “Atlas  Universal  par  M.  Robert,  Geographie 
Oroinaire  du  Roy,  et  par  M.  Robert  de  Vare- 
goiide,  son  fils,  Geographie  Ord’  du  Roy,  et  de 
?.  M.  Polonoise,  Duo  de  Loraine  et  de  Bar,  et 
Apocii’  de  Le’  Academic  des  Science,  et  belle 
Leltres  de  Nanby,  Avec  privilege  du  Roy,  1757,” 
how  in  possession  of  Boyd  Crumrine,  Esq.,  of 
Washington,  Pa. 

Both  of  these  maps  place  Logstown  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

There  is  another  map  by  Hutchins,  but  I  have 
not  fonnd  it  as  yet. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society’s  map, 
compiled  by  P.  W.  Shaffer,  Esq.,  and  others,  fol¬ 
lows  all  these  authorities  and  places  Logstown  on 
the  north  side.  To  prevent  misunderstaading 
wh  en  I  say  “north”  side  I  refer  to  the  general 
course  of  the  river,  which  is  about  northwest 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Beaver;  but  at  Logstown  or 
Economy,  just  above,  the  river  runs  nearly  north, 
making  these  places  lie  on  the  east  side. 

Thus  Logstown  is  a  historic  spot,  though  it  has 
now  disappeared  and  left  not  a  “rack  behind." 
It  stood  on  the  path  from  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  French  possessions  and  Indian  towns  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  and  what  is  now  the  state 
Ohio,  and  was  a  place  of  councils  and  treaties, 
where  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  the  Indian 
brave,  the  keen  trader,  and  the  shrewd  colonist 
often  met.  Here  firewater,  heads  and  wampum 
belts  often  changed  places  with  the  furs  and  skins 
^  the^  slain  animals  of  river  and  forest. 


One  who  reads  the  old  documents  anX 
murks  the  state  of  the  country  one 
and  thirty  years  ago  can 

the  change  from  the  wilderness  roamed  over  by 
wild  meh  and  wild  beasts  to 

tian  country  filled  with  men  “Va“tioL  ' 

gence,  possessing  all  the  luxuries  of  old  natiojis, 
fnd  covered  with  habitations,  school  houses  ^ 
churches,  with  mills,  factories,  to*ns  and  cities. 
The  Indian  once  owned  it  all;  yet  how  signi 
cant  the  exclamation  of  the  half  king,  ^an  - 
harrison,  a  Mingo  chief,  when  referring  to  the  en- 

orLhwU  of  the  English  and  S’-;®^®V>,°Tn^her 
upon  both  Bides  of  tho  Ohio  he  to  ChriAopher 
Gist  “and  where  does  the  Indian  s  land  lief  The 
reflection  is  a  melancholy  one.  •*. 

[  Beaver,  January  26,  ^81. 


CURTIS  Sl  bliss,  Proprietors. 


OKI-rVARV. 


jura,  m.iiierva'  Ueno. 


The  funeral  services  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Minerva  Lacock  Ueno  took  place  Monday 
atternoon  at  3  o’clock  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  cnurch.  The  deceased  vvas  born 
Way  18. 179T.  at  ihe  moulu  of  Brady’s  Run, 
on  the  Beaver,now  the  upper  end  of  Bridge- 
water.  Herfather.Abner  Lacock, was  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  toremost  men,  representing 
Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  House  of  Congress  and  the  U.  S. 
Benate,  achieving  a  reputation  as  a  states¬ 
man  ot  marked  ability,  when  such  men  as 
Daniel  W  ebster  and  Henry  Clay  graced 
our  Legislative  Halls.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1796  while  it  was  vet  a  part  of 
Al'egheny  county;  and  the  first  Court  ever 
held  in  Beaver  county,  was  held  in  his 
Jiouse. 

August  29, 1816,  the  deceased  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Lewis  Reno, third  son  of  Rev. 
Francis  Reno,  who  was  the  first  ordained 
Episcopal  clergyman  to  settle  west  ofthe 
Allegheny  Mountains,  anfl  came  to  Beaver 
county  in  1799.  Lewis  Reno  departed  this 
life  July  13.  1870  Of  the  eight  children 
horn  to  them  out  three  survive,  viz;  Miss 
Aridue  Reoo,  Mr.  Dryden  L.  Reno  and  Mr. 
Allas  L.  Reno,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Ro¬ 
chester.  Mrs.  James  Darragh,  nee  Marion 
Reno,  deceased,  was  the  eldest  of  these 
children. 

For  more  than  60  years  grandma  Rene 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  She  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  for  many 
years  was  familiarly  called  “Aunt  Nervie 
Reno”  by  old  and  young,  but  of  late  years 
has  been  “Grandma’’  to  all.  It  is  sad,  in- 
leed,  to  contemplate  the  breaking  up  oi  the 
•‘old  home”  and  realize  that  there  will  be 
no  more  gatherings  at  “Grandma’s.” 


The  Time  When  Beaver  Was  a  Fron^ 
tier  Outpost  of  the  Nation. 


Ot,D-TIME  MILITARY  STRATEGY 

TUe  Series  of  Fortifications  Plan¬ 
ned  in  Washinjrtoii’s  Time  for 
the  Control  ot  tlie  Ohio  Vai- 
ley— Historical  Ranitolesln 
Western  Pennsylyani®? 

- -  ..  ' 

From  Commercial  Gazette. 

M.any  matters  of  intense  historical 
value  in  Western  Pennsylvania  have 
either  not  been  written  at  all,  or  have 
been  pub  ished  in  desultory  form,  and 
hence  their  significance,  has  been  lareely 
lost.  In  the  present  series  of  articles  it  is 
the  purpose  to  colloct  and  publish  these 
fragments,  and  thus  leave  them,  even  in 
crude  form,  fobs  rrarranged  in  the  future 
by  those  ab:er  to  do  tbe  subjects  Rustic®- 

^  Of  course  these  rambles  would  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  should  they  fail  to  say  some¬ 
thing  concerning  Fort  Molutosh. 

Probably  no  point  in  Western  Penn  1 
sylvania  other  than  Fort  Duquesue,  or  . 
its  successor  in  name,  Fort  Pitt,  has  been 
so  full  of  historic  interest  as  Fort  MeIn- 
tosh.  Its  location,  its  origin  and  the 
scenes  enacted  within  and  around  it, 
have  given  if  special  significance.  While  | 
it  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  | 
Ohio,  on  the  site  of  the  present  borough 
of  Beaver,  Its  mission  was  not  co-asidered  j 
complete  when  it  sfforded  shelter  to  the 
few  inhabitants  and  traJers  then  living  ! 
at  various  points  within  a  radius  of  15  or 
20  miles.  Ii  was  one  of  a  series  of  for  ifl-  j 
cations  by  which  the  possession  of  the  : 
Ohio  valie"  was  to  be  maintained  against 
tho  encroacl'nents  and  assaults  of  Indian 
or  British  alnes.  Near  the  mouth  of  Big 
Beaver  it  gave  calm  security  to  the  .hardy  | 

’  adventurers  who  had  dared  to  penetrate  !■ 
that  rich  and  finally  prosperous  valley. 

It ’s  generally  known  that  Fort  McIn¬ 
tosh  was  erected  in  1778  by  Gen.  Ijach- 
lin  McIntosh,  then  commander  of  the 
Western  Department,  and  named  after 
him,  but  the  reason  of  his  being  sent  to 
command  the  department  and  thus  afford  ; 
his  name  an  opportunity  to  be  perpetua¬ 
ted  even  in  so  perishable  an  Object  as  a  ! 
wooden  fori,  is  not  generally  known.: 
This  reason  will  be  more  manifest  when  ! 
s  brief  skecoh  ofthe  suliect  is  prtsdntod.  , 

an  OliP  TIME  MILITARY  COMMANDER. 

’  Laahlin  McIntosh  was  born  near  In-  : 


vernesB,  ScatttjBJ,  In  1^27.  With  bis 
father  be  came,  in  173(i,  to  Georgia  under 
the  aus;)iots  of  Gen?  Oglethorpe.  His 
father  being  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
S;.  Augustine.  Lvcblih  was,  at  the  age 
of  13,  left  to  maternal  care.  His  educa» 
tional  opportunities  were  exceedingly  ; 
limi  .d,  but  bis  naturally  strong  mind 

surm.)niitt,d  hrs  many  difficulties.  Hav-  : 

ingt  iached  manhood,  he  went  to  Char~  i 
j  leston,  where  the  tanding  of  his  father  i 
and  his  own  personal  appearance  secured  j 
his  recognition.  He  and  Henry  Laurens  /' 
became  warm  friends,  the  latter  taking! 
him  i.nto  his  counting-room  as  clerk 

Quitting  his  eomme.'Gial  pursuils  he  re-  i  : 

turned  to  his  friends  on  tbo  Aitamaba,  I. 
married  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  ' 
land  surveyor.  He  also  studied  military 
tactics,  and  when  tho  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
adopted  country.  Ho  was  first  appointed 
Colonel,  and  then,  on  the  16  h  ol  Septem-  I 
ber.  1776.  was  made  a  Brigadier-General,  f 
Which  rank  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  I 
war.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a  mem  her  of  I 
Congress,  and  in  1785  was  chosen  one  of  i 
the  Oommissioners  to  treat  with  the  ! 

I  Soutliern  lodians,  !. 

I  In  the  oatly  part  of  1777  a  duel  was.' 
fought  between  him  and  Button  Gwin¬ 
nett,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indes 
j  pendence  and  a  rival  by  whom  he  was 
persecuted,  Gwinnett  was  jealous  of 
Molt  tosh’s  rising  power  in  Georgia,  and 
did  everything  to  arrest  n.  McIntosh 
finally  denounced  him  as  a  scoundrel. 

A  duel  was  the  result.  Both  were  woun-  i 
I  ded  in  the  thigh.  McIntosh  recovered,  ' 
but  Gwinnett’s  died.  McIntosh  was,  at  | 
the  instance  of  Gwinnett’s  friend,  tried  I 
I  for  murder,  but  was  acquitted.  The  io-  ' 

;  cal  agitation  produced  in  Georgia  by  this  !•  - 
j  tragical  afifalr  threatened  the  stabitity  of  a,,-* 
the  Republican  party  in  the  State'  To 
allay  this  feeling  McIntosh  consented  to 
accept  an  appointment  at  the  North  offer¬ 
ed  to  him  by  Gen.  Washington,  The  re- 
j  suit  was  he  was  appointed  Commander- 
■  in-Chief  of  the  w  estern  Deperiiuent, 
with  headquarters  at  Port  Pitt.  While 
i  thus  engaged  he  built  in  the  spring  of 
1778  the  fort  which  was  thenceforward 
known  as  Fort  McIntosh,  and  Jed  an  ex- 
I  peditlon  against  the  Indians  in  the  Ohio 
.  country.  Having  completed  the  fort,  he 
I  marched  toward  the  Sandusky  towns, 
j  on  Sandusky  bay,  with  1.000 men.  When 
he  reached  tne  Tuscarawas,  the  season 

j  was  i  o  far  gone  that  further  advance  was 

deemed  unwise..  There  be  built  a  fort, 
whlcu,  in  honor  of  the  President  of  Con- 
gresg^he  called  Fort  Laurens,  supply- 


command  of  Coh  John  GThs^r' 
turn  with  the  remsinder  to  Fort  Pitt  nT 

was  preseoi  Ch.rli.to, 

.e],„a  hp  we„,  j,. 

ginia  and  remained  to  the  cloee  of  th 

war.  Returning  to  Georgia  he  ^onnd  LI" 
property  washed,  and  himself  reS  m 
,,  I  comparative  poverty.  lu  this  condftb  n  ' 
he  lived  at  Savannah  until  the  tie  Z 

In  youth  Gan.  McIntosh  was  conside- 
ied  the  handsomest  man  m  Georgia.  The"  ' 
foJowingis  Washington’s  esiimts  of 
ncan:  Gen.  McIntosh  “is  old  and  •*' 
activo-supposed  to  be  hone.st  and  brate' 
Not  much  known  in  tli  >  tt  • 

dene,,  or  comipaud  muep  „.peet  oiib...  ! 

in  the  community  or  the  army.”  '  ' 

PORT  M'INTOSH. 

The  best  description  of  the  fort  is  that  i 
gi^en  by  Arthur,  one  of  the  commL  0" 

1784,  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
He  says:  “It  is  puilt  of  well-hewn  og^  ’ 
with  four  bastions;  its  figure  is  an  irregu-!  I 
lar  square  [mathematicians  would  proba- 
blysayatrapezoid-Rj.  the  face  to 

iZ'  r®  “>•  '» 

Mo'.,  V  of 

fifty  ya.d3.  It  is  welRbuilt  and  strong 

agains  musketry.”  r,  contains  wUbX 

l^ijs^nclosure^rks  of  which  are  yet 

visible  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  between 
Beaver  proper  and  the  Cleveland  &  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rajlroad,  which  runs  beneath  the 
embankment,  about  or.e-half  acre  of 
pound.  The  greater  portion  of  this  space 
is  now  found  within  a  street,  while  the 
rBmalnder,  which  e.  ntained  the  officers’ 
qur,rtei8,  lies  within  a  lot  at  present 
owned  by  Hon.  M.  S.  Quay  United  States 
Ssnator. 

Supplies  of  water  were  reached  in  cases 
of  D6cs.pity  by  an  underground  passage 
to  the  riyer  In  addition  a  large  spring  in 
the  hills  north  of  the  fort,  and  since  used 
as  public  water  supply  .^or  the  borough 
of  Beaver,  vias  then  available.  Pro*, 
visions  for  the  garrison  came  from  Port 
Pitt  either  down  the  river  or  across  the 
country  by  what  is  known  as  the  Broad- 
head  road.  This  was  cut  in  a  tortuous 
course  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  hills  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  riyer,  thiongh 
which  a  passage  to  the  ferry  was  opened. 


I  This  ferry  served  an  excellent  purpose 
j  long  after  Fort  McIntosh  was  abandoned. 

Much  diversity  of  eentinaent  existed 
both  as  to  the  propriety  and  the  manner 
of  constructing  the  fort.  Gen.  McIntosh 
oyidentiy  regarded  it  a  success  for  in  a 
letter  from  Port  Pitt,  da'ed  December  29, 
17r8,  just  af.er  its  completion,  he  says  to 
VicerPresiaent  Bryan;  ‘  I  e  ected  a  good 
strong  fort  for  the  reoepticn  and  security 
of  prisoners  and  stores,  upon  the  Indian 
side  of  the  Ohio,  below  Beayer  creek, 
with  barracks  for  a  regiment  ’,  This 
sentiment,  however,  was  not  shared  by 
his  successor  as  commandant  of  the 
Western  Departmeat,Col  Daniel,  Broad- 
bend.  In  a  letter  dated  Fort  Pitt  April 
id,  1779,  and  addressed  to  Maj.  Gen,  John 
Armstrong,  relative  to  an  incursion  into 
the  Indian  territory  to  capture  Detroit, 
one  of  the  favorite  schemes  of  McIntosh, 
he  uses  this  rigorous  language  concern 
iog  his  predecessor:  ‘  Gen.  McIntosh 
was  more  ambitious.  He  swore  that 
nothing  less  than  Detroit  was  his  object, 
and  ho  v/ould  have  it  in  the  winter  season. 
In  vain  was  the  nakedness  of  the  men, 
the  scanty  supplies,  worn  out,  starved 
horses,  leannes-  of  the  cattle  and  total 
forage,  difficulty  under  such  circuoa 
stances  of  supporting  posts  at  so  great  a 
distance  in  the  enemy’s  country  and 
other  considerations  urged.  *  *  * 

And  U  was  owing  to  the  General’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  Detroit  that  the  very 
ro  arm  tic  build  g'called  Fort  McIntosh 
was  built  by  tha  hands  of  hundreds  who 
would  rather  have  fougutthan  wrought.” 

TOO  ML’CH  MIOTAKY  STjrERVISION, 

Again  in  a  letter  to  Maj.-Gen.  Nathans 
ial  Greene,  dated  May,  26,  1779:  “I  am 
glad  Gen.  McIntosh  is  to  go  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  I  really  wiffi  him  success;  but 
j  if  he  is  to  have  command  there  vre  may 
be  soou  iuform.ed  that  his  temper  is  dis- 
'  agreeable  to  the  iuhabitants  and  others 
there  as  well  as  those  In  this  district,  *  * 
The  regular  troops  and  new  levies  were 
equal  to  euch  an  undertaking  [viz  ,  an 
incursion  in  to  the  enemy’s  country],  but 
Gen  McIntosh’s  views  ware  much  more 
extensive,  and  he  was  determined  to  take 
Petroit,  with  this  view  began  to  build  s 
fort  at  much  labor  and  expenses  at  Bea¬ 
ver  creek,  and  consequently  kept  at 
least  1  000  militia  in  the  field  who  might 
have  bt-en  better  employed  putting  in 
their  I  a  1  cropo  apd  taking  in  their  corn, 
which  was  chiefly  lost  for  want  of  their 
attendance  ” 

Co  .,  Broarihead,  it  seems,  was  thorough, 
ly  diopoaed  to  have  bis  say  on  every 
suy.rci;  hence  wo  are  not  surprised  to 


find’him  writing, 

1779,  to  Geu.  Washingt 
e-oocerning  Fort  Jlofwosh:  ‘'TbetS  ik 
neither  meadow,  garden,  pasture,  or 
spring  water  couveni^'nl  to  that  post.” 

Coi.  Broadhead  was  i|!  command  of  the 
department  from  the  siring  of  1779  to  the 
autnmn  of  1781,  when  Ha  was  relieved  by 
Gen.  William  Iryine,  formerly  of  Cum¬ 
berland  county.  Duriig  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  former,  however,  a  scene 
occurred  in  the  harvest  season  of  1780 
Worthy  of  being  related.  In  the  early 
part  of  July,  probably  about  the  I5th,  a 
party  of  some  thirty  '^yandot  Indians 
crossed  to  the  Both  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
five  miles  below  McIntosh,  and  hid  their 
canoes  on  the  bank  of  thaotream.  'Their  ob 
jeot,  it  seems;  v/as  to  come  upon  the  de^ 
fenseiess  harvesters  in  the  fields.  As 
soon  as  Col.  Broadherd  reco  ved  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  movement  ordered  out 
two  squads  of  militia,  near  at  baud,  to  go 
in  search  of  the  savages  and  protect  the 
harvesters.  At  the  same  time  Capt.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  was  detached  from  the  fort  with  a 
party  to  form  an  ambusoade  opposite  the 
enemy’s  crafts.  Five  men  who  were 
reaping  a  field  discev^red  the  marauding 
Indians,  and  nnderestimatiiig  their  num 
bers,  went  out  to  attack  them.  Four  of 
their  own  number  were  immediately 
killed,  and  the  remaining  man  was  taken 
prisoner.  Tnis  all  occurred  before  tb" 

I  militia  were  collected  for  duty.  W’hen 
I  the  Indians  returned  to  the  river  they  in 
!  turn  were  attacked  by  Capt,  McIntyre 
Many  of  ifieir  number  were  killed  and 
wouaded  two  canoes  were  sunk  and  their 
prisoner  recaptured.  The  water  was  so 
deep  that  the  bodies  of  the  sunken  sava¬ 
ges  could  not  be  found,  and  henee  the 
number  of  their  killed  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  Captain’s  men,  however 
captured  some  plunder,  which  consisted 
of  two  guns,  six  blankets  e.!even  toraa- 
I  hawks,  eleven  paint-bags,  a  large  brass 
i  kettle  and  numerous  other  articles, 
i  GEN.  V.MLLIAM  IRVINE, 

It  has  already  been  slated  that  Gen 
:  William  Irvine  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Western  Department  in  the 
autumn  of  1781.  Like  Gen.  Mercer,  of 
Kevolutiouary  'sme,  he  was  both  a  medi¬ 
cal  and  a  mi.litary  man  of  whom  little  is 
generally  ka  iwn.  Ho  was  born  near 
Etiuinktllen,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1740. 
lie  was  thojoughly  educated  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  and  haveiog  studied 
both  medicine  and  surgery  he  was  given 
au  appoiutmeut  as  surgeon  in  the  British 
rsav^'.  In  1763  he  migtatsd  to  America 
and  located  io  Carlisle,  where  be  soon 


■-'n ;  ne  a  ’e;u]sr1a|R|^bo$en  professioni 
lu  r74  i  s  hec»isieV'?Ou6pit'Uous  ia  the 
pol) events  of 'CnmtiHrland  county,  ^ 
‘.i'f;  WHS  appoititod  a  delegate  to  the 
Jt’rovioclal  CvUiventiou,.  His  strong  in- 
cliaiition  towiird  military  life  secured  for 
piin  from  Congress  a  coramissioo  as 
(,'•■>10001  of  ib-t-  Sixth  Bat’.alion.  He  was 
>>rd‘irad  to  Canada,  where  he  wss  captur¬ 
ed.  He  Bubsequentiy  became  Colonel  of 
■  '.he  .Si-ventb  B-'.  talion  of  Pennsylvania 
I  troops.  In  1779  he  was  oommisioned  a 
I  Brigadier  Qo:i.  and  served  under  “Mad 
Anthony”  Wayne.  Subsfq"''n(ly  he 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Pitt  to  supercede 
Col.  Brcadhead,  He  was  engaged  ia  al- 
j  laying  the  troubles  atising  from  disputed 

boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  lie  was  a  member  to  the  coa■^  1" 
ventioa  to  form  the  Constitution  of  1700, 
and  was  appointed  Commander-in  Chief 
of  the  forces  to  suppress  the  whiskey  in¬ 
surrection  in  1794.  He  was  also  a  com 
mie.sioner  to  treat  with  tbe  dlssafifcCted 
persons  in  that  unhappy  atfair. 

I  He  married  Anns  Callender,  of  Cum- 
I  berland  co'dnty.  He  removed  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1891,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
July,  1804,  at  tbe  age  of  63  years. 

TAKEN  BY  THE  STATE. 

!  During  Gen.  Irvine’s  period  nothing  of 
great  significance  occurred  at  McIntosh, 
In  fact  it  was  rapidly  passing  from  Na¬ 
tional  to  State  use,  the  Revolutionary  war 
having  substantially  closed.  With  this 
condition  of  things  promised,  v/e  are 
prepared  to  understand  the  following  in¬ 
structions  given  at  Fort  Pitf,  September 
23,  1783,  to  William  Lee  and  John  Mc¬ 
Clure:  ‘  You  are  to  take  immediate 

charge  of  the  fort,  buildings  and  public 
property  now  remaining  at  the  post  of 
McIntosh  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  (except  two  pieces  of  iron 
cannon  and  some  water  casks,  tbe  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  Stales)  and  3, COO  acres 
of  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  said  State. 

!  When  the  tract  is  surveyed  you  will  at¬ 
tend  and  make  3  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  lines;  in  the  meantime  you  will 
consider  it  extending  two  miles  up  ana 
down  the  river,  and  two  miles  back.  You 
will  take  care  that  no  •waste  is  committed 
or  timber  cut  down  or  carried  otf  the 
premisea.  and  prohibit  buildings  to  be 
made  or  anj'  persons  making  settlement'  | 
or  to  reside  thereon,  or  form  even  hunt¬ 
ing  encampments,  nor  any  more  families 
to  be  permitted  than  yonr  owij  to  live  in 
the  barracks  or  any  part  of  the  tract.  In 
case  of  necessity  lor  recccupying  the  post 
for  tbe  United  States  you  are  to  give  up 


the  fort  to  tho  orders  of  the  commaudina 
C:  riucntal  cfBoer  at  this  place,  rotainli  ' 
only  such  part  of  the  buildings  as  may  be 
necessary  lor  you  to  live  in.  But  If  the 
troops  should  be  so  numerous  as  not  to 
affo:d  rorjn  for  you,  you  will  ia  that  case 
occupy  tbe  buildings  without  the  works, 
or  build  for  yourselves  on  some  conven-  ' 
lent  place;  but  yon  will  on  no  account 
whatever  quit  the  place  without  orders 
from  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl-  | 
vania  or  their  agent  so  to  do,  whose  di-  * 
reotiiins  you  will  hereafter  obey  in  ah 
matters  relative  to  said  post  and  tract  01  . 
land.  In  case  of  lawless  violence,  01  ' 
persons  attempting  to  settle  by  force,  or  ' 
presuming  to  destroy  anything  on  the 
premises,  you  will  apply  to  Michael 
Hootnagle,  Esq.,  or  some  other  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Westmoreland  county. 

For  y  our  care  and  trouble  in  perform 
ing  in  the  several  matters  herein  requir¬ 
ed  you  may  put  in  grain  not  exceeding 
100  acres,  and  keep  or  raise  stock  to  thf 
number  of  fifty  head  ot  horned  cattle  and 
eight  horses.  You  will  govern  your¬ 
selves  by  those  instructions  until  tht 
pleasure  of  the  Honorable  Council  is  sig 
nified  to  you,  and  yon  will  give  up  peace¬ 
able  possession  to  them  or  their  order 
whenever  they  may  think  proper  ” 

AN  ISIPOKTANT  INDIAN  TKBATT, 
Mcljintosb  was  the  scene  of  one  of  thf 
moat  important  treaties  with  the  Indians  I 
held  west  of  the  monntains.  By  the  treaty  j 
of  Port  Stanwis,  N.  Y.,  closed  October  22, 
j  1784  Between  the  United  States  and  iht 
Iri.qnois^Iadiins,  a!i  claims  of  the  great 
Northern  contedoracy  of  Six  Nations 
(Senecas,  Mohawks,  Ououdagas,  Cayu 
gas,  Oueidas  and  Tuscarawas)  to  land* 
wsstof  the  v/estern  bound-.ry  of  Pena 
sylvania  were  extinguished.  It  then  re¬ 
mained  to  treat  wMth  the  Western  IndlanB 
to  secure  to  the  United  States  a  title  to 
said  territory.  For  that  purpose  the 
Commissioners  to  represent  tbe  linited 
States  were  Arthur.  Lee,  Richard  Butler 
and  George  Rogers  Clark,  three  distin¬ 
guished  and  honorable  civic  and  military 
goatlemen.  They  came  to  Port  Pitt  Jon 
the  6th  of  December,  1784.  It  was  at  fir?’ 
supposed  the  treaty  would  be  held  at 
Cuy  ahoga,  but  owing  to  the  ditBculty  01 
traveling  the  purpose  was  ch  anged,  and 
it  was  decided  to  invite  the  Indians  to 
come  to  Fort  McIntosh.  Mr.  Alexander 
Lov.'rey  was  deputed  as  a  messenger  for 
;  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  have  the  fort  in  proper  con-  j 
dition,  and  afford  safety  to  the  conference, 
Lie-nt.-Col.  Josiah  Harmar,  then  com¬ 
manding  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  ser- 
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fice  of  the  Untied  states,  sent  thither 
three  companies  of  infantry  and  one  ol 
artillery,  in  all  about  240  men. 

The  Indian  tribes  represented  in  the 
conference  were  the  Wyandots,  the  Del¬ 
awares,  the  Chippewas  and  the  Ottawas 
The  native  commissioner  of  the  Dela- 
waies  was  the  distinguished  Buckonga- 
helas  After  many  delays  in  securinj; 
the  presence  of  both  State  and  National 
representatives,  as  well  as  the  delegates 
from  the  various  tribes,  the  treaty  began 
on  the  2lst  of  January,  1785.  It  is  safe  to 
say  no  sienographic  reporters  or  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  representatives  were  in  atten¬ 
dance  to  herald  the  proceedings  to  the 
■four-corners  of  the  land  to  be  displayed 
the  following  day  in  haming  headlines 
and  read  by  news-loving  people, 

'T'Ancient  boundary  dine. 

By  the  third  article  of  said  treaty  it  war 
declared  that  ‘'the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Wyandot  and  Del¬ 
aware  Nations  shall  begin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Cuyahoga  and  run  thence  np 
said  river  to  the  portage  between  that 
end  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Mus¬ 
kingum;  then  down  the  said  branch  to 
the  forks  at  the  crossing- place  above  Fort 
j  Uaurens;  then  westwardly  to  the  portage 
'  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fori 
Bfnod  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1752;  then  along  the  said  portage  to  the 
Great  Miami  or  Ormo  river,  and  down 
the  southeast  side  of  the  same  to  its 
mouth;  thence  along  the  sooth  shore  o' 
Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga, 
where  it  began.” 

Not,  however,  until  after  St.  Clair’s  de¬ 
feat,  November  4, 1791,  and  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Wayne  over  the  Indians  at  the 
rapids  of  Maumee  in  August,  1794,  were 
1.  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  at  McIntosh 
®  fully  confirmed  and-  established  and  the 
^  whites  given  undisputed  control  of  this 
I  vast  Wes’;,ern  territory.  These  inestima 
bio  rights  were  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Green  villo  in  1795. 

f  er  this  treaty  at  Fort  McIntosh  in 
I  1785  there  was  li ‘;e  need  of  the  garrison 
The  structure  eventually  fell  into  a  state 
j  of  “innocuous  desuetude  ”  The  build  • 
ings  were  gradually  destroyed  so  tha 
when  the  boreugh  of  Beaver  became'4hi^- 
county  seat  of  the  new  county  only  the 
,  debris  of  McIntosh  remained  to  indicate 

,  - : . —T 

j  the  site  of  this  reyolu'ionary  defecs  . 
Spade  Bod  pick  icdnstriousiy  assaih  d 
the  ground  and  rubbish  of  the  piece,  arl 
found  cannon  bell.®,  musket  balls,  bo  .» 
t'i'Bs,  coins,  pipes  and  other  interesti'  g 


and  yiputwie  relies  of  colonial  days.  ( 
These  lelies  may  be  seen  in  Beaver  to¬ 
day  in  great \^lety  and  profusion.' 

Since  McIntosh  was  abandoned  sto-un- 
boats,  and  railroads,  and  power  press  s, 
and  threshing  machines,  and  telegrap'  i, 
and  telephones,  and  sewing  maohiu'  a, 
and  the  Constimtinn  of  the  Unitsd  Stat  ■*, 
and  coal  oil,  and  natural  gas,  and  ‘strike 
and  rebellions,  and  Magwnma  have  :<  1 
been  brought  into  existence.  Tru  y 
times  have  changed. 

_  J.  Fraise  Richard 

— The  &*|)t‘enn  the  establish¬ 

ment  of  the  first  theological  semina¬ 
ry  on  the  western  continent  was  this 
week  celebrated  by  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterians  at  the  little  village  of  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  Beaver  county.  All  that  » 
remains  of  the  old  seminary  build¬ 
ing  are  the  walls  of  the  two  story  log 
hut,  the  interior  divisions  having 
long  since  rotted  away.  The  centen¬ 
nial  services  lasted  several  days,  and 
were  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Presbyterian  church.  In  1821 
this  seminary  was  removed  to  Can- 
onsburg,  where  it  remained  until 
1855,  when  it  was  removed  to  Xenia, 
Ohio,  its  present  location. 


^  Xbe  XJconomlte  Society.  ' 

The  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Econ- 
omite  Society  was  celebrated  at  Economy, 
PeDna.,on  Saturday  and  sixteen  new  mem^ 
beis  were  taken  Into  the  society.  The  new 
members  are  Dr.  Benjamin  Fecht  and  wife, 
Harry  Fecht  and  wlte.JobnDussana  wife, 
J  uilus  Stickle  and  wife  and  daughter, aged 
eighteen;  0.  Hermain  and  wife,  Mrs.  Iloeu, 
Herman  Fisher,  Jacob  Nicholas,  Hugo 
Miller,  Ed.  Kellmaa,  Plasius  Plata  and 
Slgmonel  Stiefvatter.  As  In  the  case  of 
the  other  members  the  converts  took  vows 
of  celibacy  and  from  this  time  the  husbands 
and  wives  shall  nevermore  bear  that  rela¬ 
tionship  to  one  another.  The 
society  numbers  now,  including  the 
accessions  to-day,  lees  than  fifty  persons, 
and  a  majority  of  them  have  reached  four 
score  years.  They  own  nothing  as  Individ¬ 
uals,  but  their  wealth  as  a  society  is  var¬ 
iously  estimated  at  from  $25,000,000  to 
$3^,000,030.  It  Is  said  that  a  number  of 
law  suits  will  grow  out  of  the  admission  of 
mauled  folks  to  the  society.  4.U  members 
of  the  sect  are  compelled  to  transfer  all 
their  worldly  possessions  to  the  society 
common  fund.  Heirs  of  such  persons 
threaten  to  bring  suit  against  the  Econo¬ 
mite  association  for  depriving  them  of  their 
legal  rights  to  fortunes  which  would  other¬ 
wise  fall  to  them  on  the  deaths  of  their  rel¬ 
atives.  * 
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PHIttlPSBUKG. 


About  the  year  1828  WHlia™  Elliot, 
Esq.,  came  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  purchased  a  farm  three  miles 
south  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  Moon 
township.  His  wife  was  a  devoted 
Methodist,  and  a  truly  pious  v^oman, 
having  at  heart  the  advancement  ofj| 
the  cause,  advocated  by  the  church  of 
her  choice,  the  conversion  of  men  and 
the  spread  of  the  Scriptural  boliness 
throughout  the  land.  Mr.  Elliot  was 
also  a  great  friend  of  the  itinerant ' 
ministers,  as  evidenced  by  his  hospi¬ 
tality  in  affording  them  shelter  and 
entertainment  at  his  home  when  mak¬ 
ing  their  trips  through  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  At  this 
time  services  were  often  held  in  Mr. 
Elliot’s  house.  The  Revs.  Richard 
Armstrong,  Joshua  Monz’oe,  and 
others  preaching.  In  the  year  1834  the^ 
writer  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Ar-m-i 
strong,  who,  preaching  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Elliot,  in  the  evening, 
called  at  my  father’s  home  the  nextiv 
morning  and  administered  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism  to  myself  and  two 
other  children.  In  1841  Philip  Coop¬ 


er,  Esq.,  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 


bought  a  farm  in  the  isame  township, 
ffve  miles  south  of  Phillipsburg,  near!^ 
New  Sheffield.  They  Were  also  of  the 
Methodist  faith,  and  their  borne  be-f 
came  the  home  of  many  of  the  min-  j 
isters  of  those  days.  The  Cooper; 
family  were  highly  esteemed,as  deep¬ 
ly  pious,  characterized  by  Christianjt 
consistency,  and  contributing  to  the  i 
advancement  of  the  church  in  the 
community.  Dr.  John  Cooper,  of  Al¬ 
legheny  City,  is  a  member  of  this  fam¬ 
ily.  The  Rev.  Cornelius  Jackson,  and 
I  others  frequently  preached  at  Mr 
!  Cooper’s  residence,  and  other  places 
in  the  county, and  near  the  same  time, 
the  Rev.  R.  Hawkins,  then  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in 
Bridgewater,  Pa.,  preached  in  ali 
log  house  unoccupied  on  the  farm  of' 
Mr.  Jesse  Johnston.  This  appoint- 


TnentThowever,  only  lasted  a  short 
time.  In  1844  the  Rev.  Joshua  Monroe, 
of  Beaver,  Pa.,  preached  at  the  resi-2 
dense  of  Mr.  Wm.  Elliot,  a  few  times, 
the  ri'gular  appointment  being  at  that 
time  in  a  school  house  near  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  This  appointment 
also  was  only  of  short  duration,  the 
school  directors  for  some  cause,  find¬ 
ing  it  necessary,  according  to  their 
judgment,  to  close  the  doors  of  the'^* 
school  house  against  Father  Monroe. 
As  there  was  neither  school  house 
nor  church  available,  no  services 
were  held  by  the  Methodists  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  this  time.  There  never 
was  any  organized  society  of  the  M, 

E.  church  effected  until  the  year  1868 
when  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  of 
Bridgewater,  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  preached  at  what  was  called  the  [ 
Davis  school  house.  A  two  days’ : 
meeting,  commencing  October  1,  was  ’ 
held,  and  a  class  organized,  as  a  re-  ; 
suit  of  the  earnest  and  arduous  la¬ 
bors  of  Rev.  Murray,  Thus  the  society 
was  properly  organized,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  of  the  Rev.  L.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  pastor  of  the  Shousetown 
charge.  The  following  winter  a  re¬ 
markable  revival  occurred  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  McGuire,  and  as  the^ 
result,  40  persons  were  received  into 
the  membership  of  the  church.  At 
the  annual  conference  in  the  spring  of* 
1859  the  Rev.  McGuire  was  returned  ; 
to  the  charge,  with  the  Rev.  T.  VV. 
Boyle  as  his  colleague.  The  following 
summer  a  campmeeting  was  held  on  ^ 
the  farm  of  Corbon  Prophater,  under  ^ 
the  direction  of  the  above-mentioned 
ministers,  and  Rev,  Dr.  C.  A.  Holmes, 
Presiding  Elder,  of  the  district.  A 
^church  was  erected  the  next  fall  on 
the  same  grounds  of  the  campmeet¬ 
ing,  which  was  dedicated  by  Dr. 
Holmes  in  December,  1859,  and  named 
Mf>Guire’s  Chapel,  The  accessions 
received  at  Che  campmeeting  and  the 
dedication  increased  the  membership 
to  about  100.  The  chapel  remained  of 
the  Shousetown  circuit  until  1864.  The 
Rev.  J.  V.  Yarnal  was  then  appointed  i 
preacher  in  charge,  with  Dr.  William 
Cox  as  his  Presiding  Elder.  A  build¬ 
ing  committee  was  appointed  by 
them  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
church  in  Phillipsburg,  three  miles*® 
north  of  the  chapel.  In  the  spring  of 
1865  Phillipsburg  was  attached  to  th  e 
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chapel  ailine  ciiargei  tne  Rev.  Yar- 
nal  returning-  as  pastor.  Services 
were  held  that  year  in  the  Phillips - 
burg  public  school  house,  during 
which  time  the-<erection  of  a  church 
building  was  commenced,  which  was 
not  completed  until  the  next  spring 
on  account  of  the  extremely  cold 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1866  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Patterson  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  charge,  and  on  May  6,  1866, 
of  the  same  year,  the  church  was  ded¬ 
icated  bv  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Mcllyar,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Horner.  Mc¬ 
Guire  Chapel  is  now  connected  with 
the  Hookstown  Circuit.  Phillipsburg 
has  become  a  self-supporting  station, 

having  as  its  pastor  the  Rev.  4- 
Davies.  Many  of  the  good,  faithful, 
and  untiring  workers,  who  labored 
during  the  early  history  of  the  church 
in  tins  township,  encountering  hard 
su-afegles  foi  tue  vimoiy,  both  of  the 
a»cl  laity,  have  taileii 

asleeo  awauuig  tiiw  resuirectiou  ot 
one  just,  "i'neyri.sc  fiom  Uieir  la¬ 
bors  and  tnmr  woriis  foUuw  them. 

‘  iuey  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
Dihiiataess  of  the  flnuainent,  and  they 
that  turn  many  t®  righteousneSss,  a^ 

the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  / 

Dajsiki.  Cabesy^  ^  _ 


T1j«  TalciiiR  Li'iSVc  of  Ili»-  OIil  Ht-r.  I,  »• 
rVru'Cli  <>f  - - - 

s*.rv>**-s  iiitHw  r*>r*-n  '..i* 

_ UMbha'*,  Scln>i>!  >l.-ni<>i-ial 

Sfi'ViC  M  ill  tlif-  li  f  1  ei'imoii . 
Fari-wflt  SHWii^i-s  in 
1 1lf  Evfiiiins: 


In  1797,  as  near  as  the  date  e  n  now 
:be  ascertained,  the  Presbyterian 


i  church  of  Beaver  was  or^  mized 


I  \  ear  later,  at  any  rat.-,  in  the  records^ 
.1.  Vof  Redstone  Presbytery,  in  whns 
'f  liniits  Beaver  town  was  included,  is' 
I  iouiid  ;i  menu  n  of  <  aver  town  as 
:  i'l  in'il,  nil;  -1  ;)plii-ation  farsupodes 

n  j.  sr'O'  ^S!3,  Hev  Pzekiel  Glas- 
g  iw  was  installed  first  pastor  of  tte 
chui  ch.  The  pi  esent  church  buildinti' 
was  erected  in  i8-27  and  remodeled  in 
11S69-  On  the  wads  ot  the  ehurch  yes- 
.-llerilai .  wa'-  ii  sn  iln-d  in  letl-  rs  'n  "  - 
"b-Sing  gree  •  the  names  of  the  worthy 

^  -a- 


depaTtyd  pastors  and  Sunday  sWIiahii 

superintendent  On  the  right  of  the 
speaker  were  the  nan  es  of  the  de 
oeas.cl  pastors;  G  asgow,  Maclean,! 
Patlei son.  Quay,  Critcblow  and  L<>w- 
'arv,  and  on  the  left  the  deceased  8. 

S  superintendents:  Henry,  Marquis, 
Todd,  P  illiarn  .  W  ilson,  (  ouiter, 

S  okes  and  McCreery. 

The  house  was  fuither  decorated 
with  evergreens,  and  the  elaborate 
preparations  made  showed  that  the 
congregation  realized  that  the  leave 
taking  of  the  old  venerable  structure 
w  as  not  onlv  an  event  of  historical 
importance,  to  be  suitably  commemo¬ 
rated,  hut  represented  an  epoch  in 
ihe  history  of  the  organization.  The 
church  had  been  planted  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  but  the  blasts  of  adversity 
had  caused  its  roots  to  take  deep  hold  | 
in  the  soil,  and  it  had  grown  and  pros-  1 
pered  until  to-day  its  mem  )ei ship. 
Yiumbcrs  nearly  if  not  quite  3 '0,  and 
its  Sunday  school  ove;  400.  It  h  s 
^  been  a  church  of  great  influence  a 
'  mother  church  to  many  offspring  and 
(he  gate  thiough  w'bich  t).«e.,V  souls 
have  entered  into  the  Uingdo.n. 

'  The  new  church  builoiiig  wnich  has 
been  erected  on  College  avenue,  is  a 
lasting  moiuriiient  to  the  pluck,  enei- 

gyj  devotion  and  s .  if- saci  iflcitig  spirit 

of  tne  Beaver  Presbyterians.  The 
edltrce  is  beautiful,  comlnodious,  con- 
i  veuieiit  and  thoroughly  complete  in 
'all  its  details.  This  church,  uirdir 
these  circumstances,  will  certainly  be 
pardoned  for  iudulgiiig  in  consider¬ 
able  self  •  glorification.  It  has  aright^ 

to  point  with  pride  to  its  achieve-  | 
menis,  not  rii  the  v/ay  of  vanity,  but 
as  r  ejorcinp  in  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done  for  the  Master. 

The  services  in  the  morning  were, 
saciemerital,  the  pastor  being  assisted 
in  the  distribuuon  of  the  elements  by 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Taylor  and  Rev^  Par¬ 
kinson.  Th#  pastor,  Rev,J.K  Mc- 
;%  Kallip,  preac  .ed  a  sermon  from  the 
words  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 


'4; 

i. 


''0’% 


1.1:7  8,  emphasizing  the  words:  “Go 


Uhy  way  lorth  by  the  footsteps  of  the 


c' 


flock.”  The  sermon  was  exceedingly 
solemn  arad  impressive,  and  an  ap¬ 
propriate  preparation  for  the  cele- 
bi  ation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  whieh 
1  followed, 

f  The  afternoon  was  taken 


Ip  witih 


up 


the  memoiiai  services  of  feh®  Sarcfey  ^ 
[School.  The  house  was  crowded  and 
i  gri  at  interest  w  as  manifested  in  tne 
proceedings.  J.  M.  Buchanan,  Esq., 
the  most  successful  s  perintendent 
the  school  has  ever  enjo^  ed,  conduct¬ 
ed  the  services,  which  passed  off  in 
excellent  shape.  The  exeroises  con-  ^ 
I  sisted  of  singing,  recitations,  reading  ^ 
I  of  memorial  papers  and  a  history  of  i. 
the  scliool  by  W.  C.  French,  Esq. 

Mis«  Dale  Diven  recited  an  appro¬ 
priate  poe  ii  of  tearing  down  the  old 
church  which,  although  unlike  in  re- 
j  semblance,  suggested  Morris’  poem 
I  “Woodman  Spare  That  Tree.” 
j  Memorial  tributes  were  r  ad  by 
jMrs.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Mrs  Chandler, 
^daughter  of  Rev  Critchlow,  the  de¬ 
ceased  pastor.  Mrs.  Ef.  M.  Donehoo 
and  Miss  Anna  Stokes. 

Miss  Margaret  Lowary,  daughter  of 
the  late  deceased  pastor,  read  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  exceedingly  appropriate 
i  leave  taking  letter  from  James  H. 

;  Stokes,  a  former  member,  now  of  Ne 
.  brasba. 

Mr.  Buchanan  read  a  letter  from 
Rev  Jelly,  regretting  bis  inability  to 
be  present. 

Speeches  were  maoe  by  Rev.  W.  G. 
Taylor,  Judge  J.  J.  Wickham  and 
Major  Thomas  Henry,  the  first  one  a 
former  pastor  and  the  latter,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sabbath  school  in  days 
gone  by.  These  reminiscences  were 
enlivened  with  a  play  of  humor,  and 
were  iuttnsely  interesting. 

The  evening  services  were  well  at¬ 
tended,  the  house  being  crowded  to 
its  utmost.  Rev.  W.  G.  Tayior  deliv- 
ered  the  memorial  address,  which  was 
replete  with  vived  recollectionc  of 
'  the  men  and  women  who,  when  he 
was  pastor,  put  their  shoulders  to  the 

.  I  and  MiHili-  Chilli'S  1)1  [i  is 

imp  ’-sbile  t  >  to  give  a  report  of  these 
remini'ceiiCHS 

Th»-  p'stiir.  Rev.  J.  K.  McK-illip. 
f<.|h  vved  ill  a  masterly  summing  up  of 
the  dsys  ext-rci-*es,  and  a  final  appeal, 
fonnde  on  the  —  ,  to  the  Cue  unsaved 
to  come  forward,  before  ih“  oli 
churi  h  doors  were  forever  closed,  and 
idve  themselves  to  the  Lord.  Thus 
ended  'he  'Leave  Taking  ”  It  was 
tong  drawn  f.nc,  as  all  tender  farewells 
are.  hut  it  was  a  memorable  occasion 
and  w'll  lang  be  remembered  as  one 
,,i  the  hriiihtspo's  in  the  history  of 
the  ehureh _ { 


A 
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i  A-OOD  BY£^ 

Aecevding  to  anDOUDcdCff^ht,  the  old 
Presbyterian  ebureb  was  crcrfiided  Sun- 
^  day  morniug  by  an  audience  deeply  in¬ 
terested  In  the  impressive  seirvtces  which 
were  progammed  to  take  ptace.  Inter- 
eating  Sunday  school  services  wot®  held 
at  9:30 ;  at  11  a.  m.  tbe  sacrament  of  tbtP 
Lord’s  supper  was  administered,  tbe  ser-- 
mon  being  preached  by  the  pastor,  Rev, 

J.  K.  McKallip,  assisted  by  Revs.  W.  O. 
Taylor  and  A.  M.  Parklu.son.  Fifteen 
persona  were  received  into  membership 
on  coijfes.Hion  of  faith  and  by  letter. 
However  the  memorial  services  were  not 
held  until  2:30  p.  m.,  at  which  Rev,,  W  . 

G.  Taylor  preached  a  short  sermon,  fbl  - 
lowed  by  a  paper,  read  by  Mrs.  8.  H, 
Wilson,  in  which  she  paid  a  touebiug 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Samnel 
Logan  Coulter,  a  former  superintendent 
of  tbe  Sabbath  school.  A  paper  wan  also 
read  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Chandler,  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  in  which  she  made  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  tbe  pastorate  of  her  father.  Rev. 

Dr.  Beuj  Critchlow.  Dale  Diyen  ren 
dered  “The  Old  Church”  in  a  feeling' 
manner,  Supt.  J.  M,  Buchanan  read  a 
list  of  ofilcers,  teachers  and  scholars  of 
tbe  Sabbath  School  in  1848.  Among  tbe 
latter  appeared  tbe  names  of  Judge 
Wickham  aud  Major  Thos.  Henry,  who 
being  present,  were  called  on  for  re¬ 
marks,  and  responded  with  brief  ad¬ 
dresses.  Mrs.  Capt,  H.  M.  Donehoo 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  choirs 
of  tbe  old  church.  Miss  Maggie  Lowary, 
of  New  Brighton,  read  a  letter  from 
James  H,  Stokes,  of  Omaha,  a  former 
member  of  tbe  school.  Miss  Anna 
Stokes  read  a  paper  in  which  she  gaye 
her  recollections  of  tbe  school  in  former 
years,  followed  by  tbe  reading  of  a  letter 
by  Supt.  Buchanan  from  Rev.  Jelley,  a 
former  member  of  the  school.  W.  C. 
French  read  a  carefully  prepared  history 
of  tbe  school,  and  the  exercises  closed  by 
singing  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  In  evening 
the  pastor  preached  his  farewell  sermon, 
j  Rev,  W.  G.  Taylor  also  entertained  the 
large  congregation  present  with  many 
.interesting  reminiscences  of  tbe  old 
church  and  Its  members.  The  old  struc 
I  ture  was  erected  65  years  ago,  but  has 
undergone  considerable  remodeling,  to 


couform,  aa  far  as  possible,  to  uwJdWIiJ 
architecture.  But  at  last  It  must  go,  aod 
on  next  Sunday  the  congregation  will  > 
worship  in  their  beautiful  new  edifice  on 
College  avenue,  which  will  be  dedicated; 
w ith  appropriate  serv  Ices  on  that  day . 


QUAINT  JILLIONMRES 

V _ 

Thirty-five  of  Them  Ov^n  the  Tov^^ 
of  Economy.  • 


ACTORS  IN  A  STRANGE  DRAMA. 


When  Father  Henrici  Dies  What  Wil! 
Happen?— The  Remarkable 
Rise  of  John  Duss. 


A  strange  drama  Is  being  enacted  down 
In  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  tbe  climax 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  It  in¬ 
volves  vast  financial  interest,  beautiful 
scenes  wherein  the  action  progresses  and 
characters  sharply  contrasted  in  strength 
and  weakness,  in  humor  and  pathos. 

First,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  old  man 
tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  His 
name  Is  Jacob  HenricL  Next  there  comes 
a  younger  man,  a  stalwart,  shrewd,  diplo¬ 
matic  fellow  of  32.  His  name  Is  John  Duss. 
Behind  these  two  there  are  about  thirty- 
five  other  figures,  quaint  old  characters  in 
blue  jeans  and  old  bell-crowned  hats,  blue 
calico  gowns  and  enormous  sunshades. 
They  are  Economites.  Somewhere  in  the 
shadowy  background  Is ..  a  great  pile  of 
wealth,  estimated,  at  $30,000, pOO  or  $35,000,000, 
and  the  first  clod  which  falls  on  Father 
Henrlci’s  coffin  will  be  the  signal  for  events 
which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country. 

It  was  about  1804  that  George  Rapp  came 
to  America  from  TJeptingen,  Wurtemberg. 
Father  Rapp,  as  he  was  called,  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  found  a  society  in  Germany, 
but  had.  been  prosecuted  for  working 
against  the  churches.  So,  accompanied 
by  his  followers,  he  came,  to  this  country 
with  the  intention  of  purchasing  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  old  .  French  province  of 
Louisiana.  When  he  reached,  Pitts’ourg, 
however,  he  learned  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  purchased  the  province 
from  France.  He  heard  then  of  a  tract 
of  land  for  sale  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  eo 
he  bought  1,5U0  acres  there  and  founded 
Harmony. 

His  Idea  was  to  organize  a  sort  of  apos¬ 
tolic  society  and  revive  the  old  days,  when' 


^VW^hln^  wafe  laid  at  the  feet  oF.PSeter , 
.-.  and  John  add  ho  one  owned  anything  .ex- ' 
cept  in  common  with  the  others.  After 
•  .-tfen  years  In  Butler  County,  Father  Rapp 
removed  to  Vincennes  County.  Ind.,  where 
he  founded  New  Harmony.  Another  ten , 
years  were '  spent  here,  but  the  ranks  of 
the  society  were  thinned  by  swamp  fever 
and  in  1824  a  new  site  was  looked  for. 

David  Shields  then  purchased  for  PatTier, 
Rapp  from  the  Blaine  family  and  others,  | 
between  2,500  and  3,000  acres  of  land  iu 
the  Ohi6  Valley,  18  miles  from  Pittsburg,  j 
At  that  time  the  society  numbered  nearly  | 
a  thousand  members,  and  in  1825  the  quaint , 
old  village  of  Economy  was  built  and  occu-' 
pied  by  the  followers  of  Father  Rapp.  It  I 
received  its  name  from  the  German  woi'd, 
economie,  which  means  a  model  farm  or 
estate. 

The  society  has  some  peculiar  tenets.  Pi 
the  first  place,  celibacy  Is  enjoined  on  the 
members.  Husbands  and  wives  may  join 
the  society,  but  on  so  doing  they  become 
as  brother  and  sister.  They  may  occupy 
the  same  house,  however,  and  if  they 
have  had  children,  the  family  life  goes 
on  just  the  same.  But, they  are  husband 
and  w’ife  no  longer.  The  Economites  have 
a  cheerful  and  nonchalant  way  of  saying! 
that  they  are  the  Individuals  referred  to  im 
the  Bible  as  “a  peculiar  people”  and  “the 
first  fruits.”  They  claim  that  they  v.'ili 
constitute  the  144,000  who  are  to  stand 
somewhat  aloof  at  the  final  judgment,  and 
sing  a  song  which  no  one  else  knows.  They 
generously  claim,  however,  that  every  one 
will  be  saved  eventually,  but  that  they 
themselves  will  enter  much  more  speedily 
into  the  joys  -prepared  for  the  redeemed. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  their  religious  be-  \ 
liefs  and  practices  pales  into  insignificance  1 
beside  the  extremely  unique  character  of ! 
their  business  methods.  The  affairs  of  the  i 
society  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  cfJ 
Elders  numbering  nine;  and  two  membersj 
of  this  board  are  trustees  with  almost! 
absolute  power.  When  a  man  joins  thej 
•society,  he  reiinquishes  all-  right  or  claim! 
whatsoever  to  any  property  which  he  may- 
own  at  the  time.  He  resigns  any  individ¬ 
ual  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  society,  and  gives  to  the  trustees 
absolute  authorify  to  buy,  sell,  transferi 
or  mortgage  property,  with  power  of  at-i 
torney  for  all  such  transactions.  The  so-' 
clety  is  not  incorporated,  but  is  simply  an,| 
extensive  partnership.  The  two  trustees, ' 
however,  do  all  the  business,  and  keep 
their  transactions  just  as  secret  as  theyi 
choose. 

The  first  split  was  when  Count  Leon,  an’ 
adventurer  from  Germany,  came  over  andi 
joined  the  society.  He  spread  dissension  ini 
the  ranks  and  finally  In  1832,  200  of  the 
members  seceded  and  went  away  with  the 
Iwily  count.  There  were  700  members  left, 
however,  and  as  late  as  1845,  300  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  used  to  turn  out 
in  haying  time,  while  a  couple  of  hundred! 
other  workers  remained  at  home.  Matj- 
rally,  these  frugal,  industrious  people  added  I 
more  property  to  their  possessions,  until  j 
now  they  have  about  3,000  acres  of  land ' 
around  Economy,  a  sawmiU,  a-  planin.gj 
mill,  a  $500,000  brick  yard,  12,000  acres  ofi 
land  In  Warren  County,  Pa.,  2,800  acres! 
near  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  some  farms  in  i 
Kansas.  In  addition  to  this  they  own  ■ 
considerable  railway  stock,  although  not' 
so  much  as  formerly. 

But  while  their  possessions  were  piling 
up,  the  membership  was  gradually  thlnplng 
out,  untii  at  present  there  is  the  foUoiHng| 
little  statement  to  meditate'  over:  The] 
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property  is  some- 
as'high  as  $40,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  members-  tor  owners)  is 
thirty-five.  This  would  make  each  member, 
a  millionaire,  but  instead  of  that  theyil 
simply  receive  their  board,  lodging  and 
clothing.  They  do  not  even  know  what  is 
„  being  done  with,  their  wealth.  When  Father 
"  Rapp  was  alive  a  statement  .  was  read  to 
-  the  members  every  New  Year’s  Day,  show-  , 
Ing  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year.  BuCj 
the  custom  was  discontinued  and  now  th^, 
members  are  In  complete  Ignorance  cdft*- 
cernlng  the  finances  of  the  society. 

Everything  in  Economy  is  systematize 
There  is  no  hurry,  no  excitement.  Thej 
are  about  400  people  living  in  the  town, 
during  the  day  the  men  are  away,  at  t' 
mill  or  in  the  fields,  and  the  place  Is 
almost  a.s  quiet  and,  dreamy  as  a,  deserted 
village.  Not  quite,  however^  for  an  occas¬ 
ional  woman  goes  along  the  brick  walk 
en  route  to  the  bakery  or  the  washhouse. 
The  streets  are  grass  grown  except  for  a 
stretch  of  dust  in  the  centre,  and  dozens 
of  chickens  skurry  excitedly  from  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  infrequent  horses.  The 
houses  are  built  on  one  pattern,  a.  two- 
■  I  story  structure  of  red  brick  with  '  white- 
’  1  sashed  windows  of  many  panes,  and  with 
!  great  iron  clamps  rusting  slowly  away  at 
ieiti-cr  end.  Not  a  house  opens  upon  the 
Street.  They  stand  flush  with  the  walk,  but 
you  must  no  into  the  yard  at  the  side  before 
you  will  find  a  door  by  which  to  enter. 
High  picket  fences  inclose  these  little 
paved  yards,  and  in  each  fence  is  cut  a 
small  opening  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  chickens  who  give  almost  the  only 
sign  of  activity  to  the  streets. 


the  hip  roof  which  seems  to  be  reserved 
in  Economy  for  the  height  of  aVchitecturat 
magnificence.  There  is  a  parlor  with  the 
most  slippery  of  hair  cloth  furfiiture  an<i 
an  office  which  is  deserted  generally  except 
In  the  Winter,  when  a  dozen  old'  men  gather 
on  the  broad  bench  behind  the  stove.  The 
hotel  is  the  boarding  place  •  for  a  good 
many  of  the  hired  -workers  and  it  is  the 
goal  of  all  the  sleigh  riders  and  hayrack 
parties  from  the  neighboring  towns. 

Back  of  the  hotel  is  the  church  with  the 
town  clock  on  the  four  sides  of  its  quaint 
little  spire.  Bconomltes  are  nothing  if  not 
independent,  so  they  have  a  time  of  their 
own.  twenty  minutes  slower  than  Pitts¬ 
burg  time  and  forty  minutes  faster  than 
the  time  of  the  railroad  which  runs  at- 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  which  the  village  ’ 
stands.  They  have,  furthermore,  made  a 
slight  innovation  in  doing  away  with  the 
minute  hand  on  the  clock,  so  that  the  long 


hour  hand  travels  in  solitary  state  round 
and  round  the  dial.  A  bell  in  the  tower 
rings  the  quarters  and  the  hours,  and  at 
10  o’clock  on  Sunday  mornings  and  3  o’clock 
on  Sunday  afternoons  it  summons  the 
villagers  to  service  inside. 

On  these  occasions,  the  hired  workers 
of  the  town  and  their  families  appear  in 
the  ordinary  “Sunday  clothes’’  of  country 
people,  and  it  is  only  the  members  who  are 
conspicuous  in  their  queer.  Economy-made 
costumes. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  tottering  old 
women  who  hobble  down  the  street  decked 
out  in  a  Sunday  dress  like  that  of  old 
Mother  Bentel,  one  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers.  A  short,  full  skirt  of  coarse  blue 
cloth;  a  plain  waist  over  which  a  great 
purple  silk  kerchief  with  a  red  border 
is  folded  primly,  and  the  quaintest,  peaked 
cap  of  bright  blue  satin  with  red  polka 
dots  illuminate  the  fading  glories  of  these 
ancient  dames  in  a  way  that  is  startling. 
The  men,  who  are  not  allowed  to  sit  on  the 
same  side  of  the  church  as  the  women, 
enter  principally  by  the  back  door;  but 
one  need  not  mind  that,  for  the  great  event 
of  the  chiircharoing  is  when  the  gate  at 
Father  Henrlci's  house  across  the  way 
opens,  and  the  good  old  man  totters  across 
the  street. 

Father  Henrlci  is  89  yeai-s  old  and  his 
days  are  numbered.  His  life  has  been  as 
free  from  guile  as  if  he  had  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  world.  He  is  beloved  by 
every  one  who  ever  lived  in  the  village,  and 
respected  by  every  one  in  the  outside 
world  who  knows  him.  The  signature  of 
Jacob  Henrici  has  completed  the  transfer 
of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property. 
His  figure  has  been  a  familiar  one  in 
banks,  law  oflices,  and  railroad  meetings, 
but  he  has  been  true  to  his  position  and 
has  never  diverted  a  penny  of  the  wealth 
he  controlled.  Now  his  mind  is  as  feeble  as 
his  frame.  He  has  gradually  relinquished 
his  control  of  business  matters.  He  has 
given  up  preaching.  He  is  simply  a 
trenabling  body  with  a  practically  dead 
mind.  He  forgets  his  own  house  when  he 
returns  to  it  after  a  ride.  He  sleeps 
through  a  business  meeting,  and  he  is  ruled 
for  the  moment  by  any  one  who  gets  his 
ear. 

But  when  he  totters  down  the  steps  of  his 
home,  leaning  heavily  on  his  umbrella,  and 
carefully  supported  by  the  old  tailor, 
Maurice  Von  Friedrichs,  while  in  the  rear 
is  John  Duss,  the  handsome  young  trustee 
who  really  rules  Economy  alone,  then  the 
bid  man’s  eyes  brighten  for  a  moment.  He 
lifts  his  head  and  looks  at  the  bystanders, 
who  always  wait  to  see  him  pass.  Then  he 
goes  with  a  feeble,  shuffling  gait  across  the 
street,  into  the  church  and  sinks  exhausted 
into  the  middle  one  of  three  chairs  on  the 
platform  or  pulpit.  Old  Maurice  sits  back 
of  him  to  the  left  and  Mr.  Duss  takes  the 
seat  at  the  right. 

The  church  is  light  and  airy.  The  walls 
are  white,  and  the  arched  ceiling  is  painted 
a  cool,  pale  blue.  Thin  muslin  curtains  blow 
in  and  out,  and  the  plumes  of  the  corn¬ 
field  outside  wave  sleepily  at  the  windows. 
It  is  all  so  still,  so  drowsy,  that  one  does 
not  blame  the  queer  old  elders  in  the  front 
seats  when  they  promptly  go  to  sleep. 
There  is  one  noticeable  feature  in  the 
service,  and  that  is  that  no  one  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  fans.  Father  Henrlci  has  a 
rooted  dislike  for  the  act.  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  right  out,  be  the  offender 
friend  or  foe. 


After  the  service  is  over  the  people  leave  f 
the  church,  and  then  the  elders,  led  by  i 
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SSt'her  Henrici  and  Mr.  Duss, 
cross  the  street,  between  the  rows  ■ 

Ing  people,  and  enter  the  house 
way.  The  elders  wear  broadcloth  suits  of 
ahcient  cut,  and  high  felt  hats  with , wide 
rolling  brims  nad  flowing  crowns.  They 
are  a  peculiar  group  and  rumor  has  it  that 
some  'of  them  cannot  read  or  write.  But 
they  have  the  reins  in  their  hands  and  no 
one  can  say  them  nay. 

The  house  where  Father  Henrici  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Duss  live  is  variously  called 
.^ome  designate  it  as  “Father  Rapp’s 
House.’’  Others  call  It  “The  House  of  the 
Kings,’’  and  others  say  it  is  “The  Executive 
Mansion”  or  “Tne  White  House  of 
Economy."  It  Is  a  large,  irregular,  build¬ 
ing  of  red  btick,  with  queer  little  inclosed 
porches.  Unlike  all  the  other  houses,  it 
is  set  back  from  the  street  and  has  a  little 
flower  garden  between  it  and  th.e  high 
picket  fence  which  surrounds  it.  The  parlor 
Is  an  old-fashioned  room,  with  some  large 
copies  of  'old  paintings,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  wax  fruit  and  pressed  flowers 
in  glass  cases.  Two  old  pianos  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  corner,  for  Father  Henrici 
was  a  musician  ' in  his  day  and  still  loves 
to  evoke  trembling  melodies  from  the  ivory 
keys. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  one  can  pass 
through  a  paved  courtyard,  and,  on  opening 
a  high  gate  in  the  opposite  fence,  find  one¬ 
self  in  what  seems  almost  a  bit  of  para¬ 
dise.  It  Is  “The  Garden.”  About  two  acres 
of  ground  are  here  inclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
over  whicli  .English  ivy  festoons  itself  In 
thick  masses.  Within  the  air  is  still,  slum¬ 
brous  and  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  heli¬ 
otrope  and  lilies.  In  front  of  the  gate  a 
long  walk  leads  into  the  heart  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  liued  on  either  hand  by  a  border 
of  box  six  inches  high.  Over  this  trim,  aro¬ 
matic  boundary  great  sprays  of  heliotrope 
droop  as  if  heavy  with  their  own  fragrance. 
** Myriads  of  white  butterflies  poise  above  the 
blos.soms,  then  flutter  away  like  white 
petals  blown  by  the  wind.  Great  golden- 
band  lilies  stand  in  ranks  above  the  hello- 
^trope,  and  at  the  end  of  the  walk  one 
s  sinks  on  a  convenient  bench  fairly  faint 
™with  an  intoxication  of  beauty  and  perfume. 

At  one  side  is  the  hand  stand,  which  was 
built  years  ago  by  Father  Rapp.  It  is  of 
graystone,  with  a  winding  staircase  Inside 
by  which  the  musicians  reach  the  roof. 
Here  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  village  band 
plays  after' the  service  at  church  is  over. 
The  stand  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  moat 
filled  with'  water  on  which  white  pond- 
iililies  idly  float.  A  narrow- foot  bridge  leads 
'Jover.  this  tiny  laks.  Down  another  walk  one 
;*sees  a  picturesque  sort  of  Summer  house 
built  of  great,  water-worn  boulders.  It  has 
a  peaked  roof  with  an  ancient  weather- 
Hane  atop,  and  three  small  windows,  deep¬ 
est  in  the  boulders,  peer  out  as  if  from 
under  shaggy  brows.  The  door  is  six  feet 
high,  but  seems  lower.  It  is  one  great  piece 
of  bark  six  inches  thick  cut  from  some 
mammoth  tree  and  put  over  a  door  curved 
to  fit  its  shape.  Inside  the  floor  is  of  ce¬ 
ment,  the  wall.s  and  domed  ceiling  are  plas- 
[jte.red,  and  around  the  walls  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscriptions:  “George  Rap.^,  Founder 
i  of  the  Harmony  Society.  Born  1757,  Died 
•1817.”  Harmony,  Penna.,  Founded  1803.” 
“Harmony,  Ind.,  Founded  1815.”  “Economy, 
'Penna.,  Pounded  1825.”  The  inner  diameter  of 
'  the  house  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  tho 
I  walls  are  three  feet  thick. 

1  On  the  opposite  corner  from  “The  Execu- 
itive  Mansion”  stands  the  Towm  Hall,  and 
yard  behind  it  is  the  wine  shop. 
Town  Hall  is  the  building  oc- 
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Cjfl^fea  6y  the  tailors  anS"” 

^tt  to  that  is  "i.'.ie  store”-  and  postoffice, 
t'nder  the  Town  Hall  and  under  the  tailors 
and  oohiiiers  are  preat  clim,  shadowy  cellars. 
They  are  lined  with  cemeut_  and  there  fere 
tiny  grated  windows  at  the  top  where  a  few 
rays  of  light  enter  and  grope  feebly  along 
|the  billowj-  rows  of  barrels  and  hogs¬ 
heads.  Tiiese  are  the  w’inc  cellars,  and 
here  great  tuns  of  red  and  white  wines 
shov.'  dimly  through  the  gloom. 


The  mailing  of  wine  and  cider  is  oi)e  of 
the  gi'eac  features  of  life  at  Economy. 
Everywhere  one  turns  a,re  vines  hung  thick 
with  heavy  bunches.  Every  house  has  two 
or  three  grape  vines  planted  beside  it.  The 
bare  thick  vine  is  fastened  to  the  wall 
straight  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  story 
without  a  leaf  or  shoot  upon  It.  But  up 

there  it  is  spread  out  into  a  band  of  thick 
green  leaves  quite  encircling  the  house. 
The  grapes  ripen  there  quite  secure  from 
molestation.  Twelve  kinds  of  wine  are 
manufactured  by  the  Economites,  and  in 
addition  to  this  they  make  great  quantities 
I  of  cider.  Every  man  in  the  village  Is  al- 
I  lowed  two  pints  of  cider  a  day.  Or,  if  he 
prefers;  he  may  omit  the  cider  and  have 
four  pints  of  Concord  -wine  a  w'eek.  Each 
woman  is  allowed  three  pints  of  wine  a 
week,  or,  if  preferred,  six  pints  of  cider  a 
week. 

No  one  can  get  any  more  without  a 
doctor’s  prescription.  No  beer  is  allowed 
unless  the  elders  give  their  permission,  in 
which  case  the  man  wanting  it  may  send  up 
to  the  city  for  it. 

Incidentally,  it  is  claimed  that  some  of  the 
elders  are  not  averse  to  the  use  of  beer  - 
themselves,  and,  now  that  Father  Henrici 
no  longer  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on.  affairs, 
they  help  to  dispose  of  the  beer  whose  im¬ 
portation  they  have  ‘‘permitted.” 

In  the  same  yard  with  the  wine  shop  is 
the  kitchen,  WThere  the  cooking  is  done  for 
'any  public  feasts  in  the  town  hall.  There 
1  are  three  regular  feast  days  during  the 
;yoar.  The  first  is  the  love  feast  on  Feb.  15, 

■  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
.society.  The  second  is  the  harvest  home 
feast,  and  the  thii-d  Is  the  celebration 'of 
I  Father  Rapp’s  birthday,  Oct.  25.  The 
i  harvest  home  feast  occurred  this  year 
on  Aug.  18.  It  has  always  been '  the  cus- 
itom,  when  the  last  sheaf  of  oats  was  in  the 
jbarn,  to  give  the  laborers  a  holiday.  Earls’- 
I  in  the  morning  the  streets  take  on  an  un- 
'  usual  show  of  activity.  The  -women  repair 
to  the  kitchen  and  the  town  hall.  In  the 
llatter  place  they  set  out  long  tables,  seating 
'about  350  people.  Plain  benches  without 
.backs  take  the  place  of  dining  chairs,  but 
the  cloths,  are  snowy  and  ample,  and  the 
'glasses  shine  in  long  rows.  Great  uncut 
I  loaves  of  bread  are  piled  on  the  tables,  and 
I  pewter  soup  ladles  are  placed  here  and  there 
to  be  in  readiness.  The  table  for  the  elders 
I  is  on  a  platform  in  the  middle  of  one  end  of 
I  the  hall,  and  these  favored  gentlemen  sit  at 
one  side  only,  thus  facing  the  entire  room. 

Down  In  the  kitchen  are  great  stones, 
hollov’ed  out  in  the  form  of  kettles  and 
built  into  brick  walls,  beneath  which  great 
fires  are  glowing.  Here  the  rice  soup  is 
being  stirred  with  wooden  paddles,  the  meat 
joints  are  boiling  merrily,  and  the  odor  of 
sauerkraut  arises  in  a  pungent  steam. 

All  these  preparations  were  under  full 
I  headway  when  the  church  clock  called  the 
!  villagers  to  service  at  half-past  10.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  were  short,  in  consideration  of  the 
holiday  aspect  of  the  affair,  and  then  the 
men  stood  about  the  corners  and  got  in 
the  way  of  the  chickens  for  awhile  until  the 
bell  again  rang  out  and  proclaimed  the 
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summons  to  the  feast.  When  the  hs0Jf*ffas 
filled,  the  men  sitting  on  one  side  and  th^ 
women  on  the  other,  the  bell  again  rang." 
There  was  a  stir  of  anticipation  among  the 
waiting  people.  The  musicians,  who  had 
taken  their  places  in  the  orchestra  behind 
1  the  elders’  table,  lifted  their  instruments 
and  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  wide  doors 
at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  A  subdued 
sound  of  shufTling  feet  was  heard.  The 
elders  were  climbing  the  stairs.  The  band 
leader  watched  the  door  breathlessly.  The 
footsteps  came  nearer.  There  -was  a  gleam 
of  long  white  hair  as  Father  Henrici’s  bent 
head  appeared,  and  instantly  the  blare  of 
the  horn  and  the  beat  of  the  drum  sounded 
the  beginning  of  a  ringing  march.  The  old 
j  man  tottered  feebly  along,  supported  by 
Maurice  and  Mr.  Duss.  The  elders  took 
'  their  seats  at  the  table,  the  music  died 
I  away,  Mr.  Duss  said  a  brief  grace,  and  the 
I  feast  was  begun. 

There  was  music  and  "speaking,”  after 
.the  rice  soup  and  sauerkraut  had  been  dls- 
I  posed  of.  Then  there  was  an  afternoon 
with  music  In  the  garden.  At  6  o’clock  all 
gathered  in  the  hall  for  a  repetition  of  the 
noonday  meal,  and  the  harvest  home  feast 
was  over. 

At  the  tailor  shop,  behind  the  town  hall, 
Maurice  and  another  old  man  sit  cross- 
legged  in  a  big  whitewashed  room,  and 
sew,  sew,  sew  on  the  Sunday  suits  for  the 
j  nine  elders.  Fashions  come  and  go  in  the 
outside  world,  but  Maurice  and  his  com- 
:  panion  heed  no  changes.  Across  the  hall 
'  sits  the  shoemaker,  “a  little,  round,  fat, 
j  oily  man”  of  pegs  and  leather.  Wide 
I  shelves  llrte  the  room  and  the  one  back  of 
it.  Along  these  shelves  stand  row  after 
I  row  of  wooden  lasts  each  one  labeled 
'with  the  name  of  some  past  or  present 

I  Economite.  Here  are  the  little  baby  lasts 
of  the  alien  children.  Here  are  the  trim 
foot  forms  of  successive  village  belles. 
Here  is  the  generous  mold  of  Field  Boss 
Miller’s  goodly  foot,  and  here  is  what  will 
soon  be  "the  last  last”  of  Father  Henrici. 
'Years  ago  it  first  served  as  a  guide  to  the 
construction  of  stout  leather  boots.  Ita 
was  a  fine,  -well-polished  bit  of  wood  then. 
But  now  a  shaving  of  leather  was  added 
here,  and  now  another  some  place  else; 
thicker  slices 'folTo'-wed;  the  '  original  draft 
was  amended,  and  the  amendments  rein¬ 
forced  ;  the  shapejy  wood  took  on  all  sorts 
of  excresences,  until  the  last  of  to-day, 
upon  hich  the  good  old  gentleman’s  velvet 
slippers  are  molded,  ie  a  veritable  dial  plate 
I  by  w’hich  to  mark  the  encroachments  of  , 
i  time.  I 

Economy  seems  so  under  the  spell  of  ' 
time,  so  slo-wly  but  surely  dropping  into 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  that  one  does  not 
I  look  for  the  quick  heart  throbs  of  youth 
I  to  set  the  drowsy  air  pulsating.  And  yet, 

:  no  more  fascinating  place  could ’be  found 
I  In  which  to  weave  the  soft,  unstable  fab- 
'  ric  of  love’s  young  dream.  Evidently  the 
!  baker  thinks  so.  I-Ie  is  young;  he  has  yei- 
I  low  curls  about  his  good-natui-ed  face,  and 
every  morning  at  11  o’clock  he  stands  at 
the  window  of  the  vine-covered  bakery 
and  hands  out  the  day’s  allowance  of  bread 
;  to  the  applicants.  There  are  some  fresh, 

,  good-looking  girls  who  come  through  the 
[gate,  and  say.  "guten  morgen”  to  the  jolly 
young  baker,  but  he  keeps  the  finest  loaves 
tucked  away  until  a  certain  red-cheeked 
,  fraulein  looks  up  from  under  her  blue 
isun  bonnet  and  softly  says,  “zwei.”  Then* 

'  the  baker  begins  to  hunt  for  the  bread.  It'” 
is  a  weak  pretense,  but  it  keeps  the  frau- 
lein  there,  and  when  she  goes  she  has 
’  promised  to  walk  with  him  up  to  Lovers’ 
lane  in  the  evening. 
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Economy  is  a  “heavenly^placei;|s  laC'  Ifeast 
one  respect— there  is  no  marrying  or  giv¬ 
ing  in  marriage  there.  J3ut  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  hr.Her  and  a  certain  young  maid 
servant  wiil  prefer  the  marriage  laws  of 
other  places,  even  though  they  be  "of  the. 
earth,  earthy." 

If- you  want  up  to  the  other  end  of  the 
'-illage  to  locate  the  shady  lovers’  lane,  you 
will  be  .attracted  by  a  large  frame  build¬ 
ing  adjoining  a  yard,  where  dozens  of  gar¬ 
ments  are  drying  on  the  lires.  This  is 
the  steam  wAshhouse,  where  every  family 
in  the  village  sends  its  washing  and  some 
one  to  do  it.  An  engine  runs  the  whole 
thing  and  there  is  an  elevator  to  take  the 
clothes  upstairs  to  the  drying  room,  where 
they  are  hung  in  'Winter  and  in  rainy 
weather.  The  washhouse  is  open  four  and 
sometimes  five  days  a  week,  and  each 
family  has  an  appointed  time  for  its  work. 
The  \^shhouse  engine  also  runs  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  next  door,  and  when  cider  19 
being  made  the  same  engine  runs  the  cideif 
.mess. 

A  short  distance  away  is  the  meat  house, 
for  the  T.'-oromites  raise  and  kill  their  owta 
cattle.  Still  further  on  is  the  sawmill, 
where  thirty-five  or  forty  men  are  em- ! 
ployed.  Next  is  the  planing  mill,  where | 
V  .vcnty -five  men  woi-k.  Near  these  two  I’s 
a  large  new  boarding  house  for  the  men. 
There  is  also  a  blacksmith  shop  at  this  endt  > 
of  the  village,  but  it  is  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  that  one  finds  the  most  interesting; 
places. 

The  apiary  is  across  the  street  from  the  I 
bakery,  and  here  there  is  another  garden  ; 
full  of  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  blooms 
that  tempt  the  bees  to  explore  thier  hon¬ 
eyed  .depths.  Here  are  the  young  fruit  trees 
and  a  small  vineyard,  where  the  choicest 
grapes  are  grown.  Outside  this  enclosure,  | 
where  the  hummin.g  of  the  bees  is  almost 
the  only  sound  to  be  heard,  there  is  a  I 
wide  grassy  stretch  running  along  the  edg&  i 
^  of  the  bluff.  A  row  of  trees  hangs  over 
the  side,  and  stiff  little  wooden  benches 
are  scattered  here  and  there.  An  old  red 
brick  bui'ding  stands  at  one  corner  of  a. 
grassy  street  leading  to  the  bluff.  The 
bricks  are  mossy,  the  irun  braces  are  flaked 
wi'.h  rust,  and  the  date,  1S27,  ivhich  occu¬ 
pies  an  ivy  wreath  at  the  top  of  the  white 
.  stone  entrance,  sets  chs  to  dreaming  of 
'  those  old  days  and  the  queer  figures  whose 
feet  w'ore  those  two  hollows  in  the  stone 
step.  -  : 

\  Beyond  the  apiary  are  the  orchard  and  i 
\  the  vineyards.  The  ironing-house  stands. ' 
j  at  the  entrance  and  here,  in  the  morn-  j 
I  ing.  yon  will  find  a  cbjittering  roomful  of  I 
women,  v>hose  Irons  keep  up  a  steady- 
thud  of  punctuation.  They  will  probably  | 
offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  and  one  of  the  i 
big,  fat  ginger  cookies  for  which  Economy  is 
famous.  Beyond  the  fence,  the  vineyard 
stretches  in  long  clean  lines  toward  the 
river,  while  beyond  it  the  grassy  orchard 
completely  encircles  the  little  graveyard. 

This  graveyard,  by  the  way,  has  not  a. 
stone  or  piece  of  wood  or  anything  to 
mark  the  graves.  "When  a  member  dies, 
the  body  is  placed  in  a  plain  pine  coffin, 
'.I'blch  has  been  painted  black.  A  dozen, 
friends  take  it  to  the  graveyard,  where  a, 
prayer  is  said  and  the  body  lowered.  The 
grave  is  filled  up,  and  as  soon  as  a  row  of  I 
graves  settle  sufficiently  they  are  rolled 
down  and  sodded  over.  At  present,  for : 
instance,  there  are  only  a  few  graves  per- 
ceptable,  and  these  are  the  most  recent 
ones.  The  centre  of  the  arena  is  like  a 
lawn,  level  and  grassy.  But  under  that 


i.ofheff' uiounoPto  t| 

toat  day  coiiles,  ia  'brew- 

^  %'g  in  Economy  -br'eiaitSi^'Pbere  arte 
only  fifteen  men,  eocMjPlj^w,  and" 

nine  of  those  aap^5j d?' 

But  even  these  nine  men  have,  practically, 
little  authority.  TheJact  is  that  the  entir® 
control  of  the  property  Of  the  EcoAomites 
is  In  the  hands  of  J'ohp  A.  Duss.  Mr.  Duss 
is  32  years  old,  and  aside  from  one  other], 
man,  he  Is  the  youngest  man  in  the  so¬ 
ciety,  all  the  others  being  over  50.  Mr.  ^ 
Duss  taken  into  the  society  a  little^ 

over  t-wo  years  ago.  He  -was  made  an 
elder  the  same  day.  Six  months  later, 
IVoelful,  who  w4S  trustee  with  Mr.  HenrIcI, 
died,  and,  Mr.  Duss  was  elected  by  th® 
elders  to  succeed  him.  He  .and  his  wll® 
■went  to  live  in  the  house  with  Father- 
Henrici,  who  gradually  became  so  feeble 
and  childish  as  to  resign  all  his  control  of 
business  matters. 

John  Duss  is  a  clever  man,  and  an  am¬ 
bitious  one.  He  rules  Economy,  but  he 
has  his  enemies.  Some  of  the  members 
are  muttering  now.  They  “want  to  know- 
what  Duss  is  doing.”  They  say  that  Econ¬ 
omy  Is  growing  poorer  every  year.  The 
whole  town,  and  even  the  business  men  of 
Pittsburg,  afe  continually  putting  the  In¬ 
quiry:  “'What  -vidll  happen  when  Father 
Henrici  dies?”  There  is  no  answer.  Prob¬ 
ably  Jlr.  Duss  and  some  of  the  elders 
have  their  own  plans.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  Mr.  Duss  has  some  scheme  perfected. 

A  f6W  'of  the  dissatisfied  members  say' 
that  the  society  will  demand  that  the 
property  .go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
Others  say  that  there  --  .ill  be  *a  new  trus¬ 
tee.  as  usual,  and  a  fe-w  even  go  to  the 
extent  of  naming  Mr.  Sievert  as  ^;he  man. 
Mr.  Sievert  for  a  long  time  occupied  the 
nominal  position  of  policeman  in  Economy, 

'  but  he  joined  the  society  only  two  years 
ago. 

At  any  rate  there  will  be  an  exciting 
time  as  soon  as  consideration  for  Father 
Henrici  ceases  to  be  a  restraint.  This  con- 
;  test  may  develop  mismanagement  and  other 
■  scandals.  And  again  it  may  not. 

Keep  your  eye  on  Economy,  and  wait  and 
see! 


From, 
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Economites  Will  Accept 
tee  John  Duss  For  Thei^IJS 
New  Leader. 
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Father  Henrici  .Will  te  Quietly 
Buried  fliis  Afternoou. 


i 


\  SERVICES  TO  BE  IN  THE  CHITICII. 


Gloom  and  sorrow  spread  their  winj?s  ; 


yesterday  around  the  pretty  plateau 


Wi- 


that  overhangs  the  Ohio  w.here  tho 
lleonomites  have  lived  and  labored 
splice  the  beginnin."  of  the  present 
century.  Orowned  with  the  snow  of 
two  days,  the  quaint  little  village  looked 
more  like  a  deserted  settlement  in  the 
shades  of  evening  tlian  tho  uiriving 
tojvn  it  really  is.  Tho  cause  of  this 
unusual  peace  was  the  death  of  good 
old  Father  Henrici — the  inhabitants 
were  mourning  his  loss.  At  night  the 
town  made  a  striking  nicture  in  the  , 


FATHER  HENRICI. 

flickering  reflection  of  the  scattered 
gas  lamps.  An  uncommon  calm  seemed 


to  envelop  everything  and  pervade  the 
very  atmosphere. 

On  the  main  street,  where  stands  the  , 
“Executive  Mansion”  and  the  church 
of  the  community,  but  a  solitary  indi¬ 
vidual  jiassed  now  and  then.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  devoid  of  any  curiosity  to  look 
upon  tho  late  residence  of  the  dead 
man,  and  the  few  that  did  walk  by 
never  stopped  for  even  a  moment,  but 
satiated  their  desire  with  a  single  silenl 
glance.  Inside  the  mansion  there  were 
no  extraordinary  scenes  of  sorrow. 
Comely  Mr.s.  Duss  moved  about  as 
usual  discharging  her  household  duties. 
She  answered  every  call  at  the  door. 
Arjuiid  a  comfortable  gas  stove  fire  in 
the  ancient-looking  dining  room  sat  an 
old  German  and  his  wife.  A  servant 
and  an  elderly  matron  of  rather  stately 
bearing  comploced  the  family  circle  nf‘ 
that  peculiar  household. 

Across  the  hallway  in  the  spacious 
parlor  lay  tho  remains  of  Father  Hen¬ 
rici.  It  Wpas  his  favorite  resting-place. 


...  *  cii-iic  r  p  (vi  I  !  71 ' 

a  tittiBf-  shelter  for  aU  th.'l;  , 
rtal  ol  liiiu  now.  The  corpse  is  t  u- 
casetTfin  a  hcxagoiial  coHiuof  plain  jiiuc, 
painted  black.  On  tho  floor  tho  coflm 
cover  restsl,  while  over  the  body  w.is 
:  stretched  a  sheet  of  the  most  immacu¬ 
late  linen.  Around  the  dead  mau'.s 
i  head  and  hands  are  lilies  ofTlic  most  ex- 
'  quisite  kind,  entwined  with  roses,  from 


tke^stee  duss. 

I  the  greenhouse.  When  the  cover 's  wiih- 
drawn  the  rays  of  light  strike  tl,o  face 
I  and  the  kindliest  expression  reiiocts  u])on 
the  spectator.  The  same  genth  smile 
•that  ever  shone  on  Father  llenrici's 
countenance  is  still  there,  even  in  death. 
Around  the  room  the'flowers  shod  then- 
perfume,  and  fill  one  with  their  fia  - 
r.ance.  Hanging  on  the  walls  are  sev¬ 
eral  paintings  in  oil  and  at-'r  (;olors 
.ind  a  number  ot  antioue  steel  en‘*a\'- 
ings,  all  on  religious  .subjects.  Of  t  he 
former  there  are  ivro  ver.v  large  ]>iCTp 
I  tures,  valued  at  more  tlian  $;i0,00>j 

■  One  is  by  Benjamin  AVest  preseni.  n.g'^ 
;  “Christ  lle.'Ming  th::  Sick,”  the  otiier 

I  is  Raphael  L.  hleng’s  “Adorat  ion  of  tho 
.Shepherds,”  a  beautiful  wor’-  ru’  art. 

M  hen  a  Post  reporter  called  at  the 

■  great  lioose  \  .uorday  afternoon  twill  lit. 
was  hanging  o’er  tlie  quiet  t.ownsuiii.  Mrs. 

I  Duss  opened  the  door  and  ushered  him' 
]  into  the  pre.seii  ,.  of  her  husband.  Jlr. 
Duss  was  in  the  best  possible  humor,  but 
silo  wed  at  once  his  aversion  to  being  iiU'  ; - 
viewed.  Of  tbe  pre.scnt  condition  of  He 
society’s  affairs  he  would  say  nothing  fi  i 
pnhlicatiou.  As  to  the  e.xistence  of  dis¬ 
sension  among  tlie  Harmonists,  lie  .said 
there  always  was  such  a  thing  in  every 
organization.  but  not  near  so  much  among 
tlie  Economites  as  liad  been  rum  redT 
Everything  at  the  present  tiiii'!  was  peace¬ 
able,  and  what  little  contention  there  ever 
was  hardly  called  for  any  notice. 

“f  have  suffered  a  good  deal  invself,’’ 
continued  Mr.  Duss,  “for  the  last  couple 
of  year';.  The  members  of  tin-  society  are 
to  a  certain  extent  very  credulous,  and  bs 
lieve  the  greater  portion  of  all  they  hear. 
My  position  among  tlicm  lias  been  undt-r 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The  m.ist 
malicious  reports  were  constantly  brougli: 
to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Henrici,  and  while 
working  solely  for  their  interest  it  was 
rather  hard  to  bear.  Some  enemies  of 
mine  kept  constantly  dinging  in  the  ears 
of  tile  rnembers  a  story  that  was  as  fa! 
as  the  mind  that  g:i.ve  rise  to  if,  to  tlie  ef« 
feet  that  my  ambition  was  to  le.  -n  every 
detail  of  the  society’s  work'ng,  that  I 
might  some  day  personally  control 


n 


its  entire  interest  to  iny 
rumorj  continually 
very  niucli,  and  put  tne  in 
that  1  couUl  not  aslt  for 


b\w  en7I|r  Those 
worrifi  Jlr,  Henrici 
Buch  a  position 
liiyinCormatniu, 
without  confirming  the  sujipicious  with’ 
which  Iris  mind  was  polsobed.  liiut  ho 
had  implicit  coufidondt'  wi  nevi  rtlio- 
Icss.  Tor  two  years  I  wojflie^  under  those 
disadvantages.  If  1  weiv  oi®  of  town  for 
a  day,  to  make  perhap^^  §300  or  §300  for 
tlie  society,  tJie  first-thing  that-reachedmy 
cars  when  I  got  iiome  wa.s  theircoowf 

he  haci  bought  a  necktie  for  ?5  and  pai^ 
for  it  with  the  society’s  money.” 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  ward  set¬ 
tling  the  question  of  who  Tather  Ilennci  s 
successor  will  be.  tine  question  is  settled, 
however,  and  tliatis  theelectiouof  another 
trustee  by  the  board  of  ciders.  The  '■’iSkt 

of  succession  falls  on  Mr.  Duss,  and  he  will 
fill  the  vacant  place.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  to  be  held  at  the  latter  end  ot  this 
week  the  second  trustee  will  be  elected. 
This  is  really  the  only  voice  that  the 
elders  have  in  t  he  main  government  of  the  I 
Ecouomite  aftaiis.  Their  powers  are  hm- : 
ited  to  the  management  of  what  they  call , 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  society.  Tins 
includes  only  the  3,000  acres  o.  land  held 
hy  them  a-ud  attairs  connected  with  their 
management.  All  matters  of  ^  ftnance  be- 
long  exclusively  to  the  external  portion  of 
the  estate  and  are  governed  solely  by  the 
two  trustees. 

The  board  of  elders  also  possesses  the 
power  to  remove  superintendents  of  the 
several  departments  of  industry,  and  see 
that  the  memhers  perform  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  They  have  authoriry  to 
settle  all  disputes  amt  misunderstandings 
among  the  Econoraites,  and  have  theprivi-' 
lego  of  cither  admitting  or  expelling  mem¬ 
bers.  They  establish  all  regulations  up¬ 
holding  the  morals  of  the  Hiirmoiiist  com¬ 
munity,  and  can  remove  all  ofticers  delin¬ 
quent  in  the  discharge  of  their  du¬ 
ties.  The  board  of  elders  is 
made  up  of  seven  members  and  the  two 
trustees.  The  pi'esent  body  is  comprised 
bj"^  John  Scheid,  Gottfried  L/aupiie,  Maritz 
:  J.  Triederiebs,  J.  Jacob  Niclaus,  Conrad 
-  Hermansdoerier,  Hugo  Miller,  Gottlieb 
_ Huthnmiller  and  Trustee  .John  S.  Duss. 
The  actions  of  those  gentlemen  are  ruled 
by  the  direction  erf  the  trustees.  An  in¬ 
formal  meeting  of  the  elders  was  held  at 
the  executive  mansion  last  evening,  but 
nothing  decisive  was  done  nor  will  any 
action  bo  taker  until  after  the  funeral  to¬ 
day,  when  Mr.  Duss  will  set  the  time  for  a 
meeting  of  the  board. 

The  remains  of  Tather  Henrici  will  be 
laid  away  tins  afternoon  in  the  little 
orchard  above  the  village.  There,  without 
I,  a  monument  or  headstone,  will  the  body  be 
f.;  placed  underneath  tlie  withered  branches 
s'  of  an  apple  tree.  No  more  picturesque 
r  spot  could  be  selected  for  a  resting  (dace 
r  tlian  this  little  orchard  which  looke<l  so 
dreary  yesterday.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
s  white  paling  fence,  and  holds  the  bodies 
n  of  (500  Economites.  No  special  plots  are 
*  marked  out  hei'e,  and  the  old  father’s  home 
of  clay  will  he  among  the  graves  of  his 
humblest  followers.  Henry  Breitenstein, 
who  owns  the  local  hotel  and  who  was  a 
cousin  to  the  late  Mr.  Henrici,  will  have 
charge  of  the  tuneral  affairs  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  Mr.  Duss.  ‘ 

No  member  of  the  Harmony  society  will 
work  to-day.  They  will  attend  the  fune¬ 
ral  in  a  body  and  follow  the  corpse  to  its 
final  resting  place.  The  only  new  depart- 


ure  i'n'trte  way  of  .. 

made  in  Tatlier  Henrici*8  case 
the  cluircb  services.  Instead  Of'^ 
buried  direct  from  his  house  tlie  coffli'^ 
be  taken  to  the  church  across  the  stteetbt  j 
1:30  this  afternoon.  The  congregation'  will 
join  with  the  male  and  female  choir  in . 
singing  a  verse  of  some  hymn.  Mr.  Duss 
will  make  a  short  address  on  Mr.  Henrici’s  i 
life,  and  the  funeral  procession  will  at, 
once  take  place.  The  miciinerchor  will  i 
sing  a  hymn  at  the  grave,  after  which 
lirayer  will  follow. 


A.S  TO  THK  I-'UTtntU. 

What  the  future  of  the  society  will  bej 
is  the  leading  •question  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Econoniv,  Mr.  Duss  said  yes¬ 
terday  that  it  would  continue  to  existasit 
has  heretofore.  He  said  it  was  as  nonsen-' 
siCal  to  try  and  discuss  the  future  of  the 
world  as  it  would  be  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  Harmony  society  or  any  other  such 
institution.  Ghiefiy  tlirough  his  endeav¬ 
ors  the  Kconomites  liave  attained  a  degree 
of  prosperity  uiiequaled.  Sliould  he  pull 
away  from  the  strange  people  ar.  whose 
head  he  now  is  it  would  of  course  be 
lard  to  say  what  the  result  would  be. 
Bm  h®  haS’  no  more  ii^on  of  doing  so 
than  1  e  ever  had.  Thiimfis  no  reason 
wily  he  should. 

The  Tost  reporter  saw  every  member  of  I 
tbeSboard  of  elders,  and  with  one  possible 
exception  the  ideas  of  each  man  were 
strictly  in  accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Duss. 
Each  was  willing  to  admit  that  once  in  a 
while  they  were  likely  to  disagree,  but 
that  occurred  in  every  organization,  and 
every  question  was  settled  by  a  majority  | 
report.  None  could  be  found  who  would 
put  himself  on  record  as  saying 
tliat  Mr.  Duss  had  not  skilfully 
handled  the  affairs  of  the  society.  The 
more  ignorant  of  ils  members  might  be 
ready  to  believe  malicious  stories  of  their 
new  chief,  but  they  always  found  after  a 
little  time  that  such  stories  were  without 
foundation.  The  society  at  the  present; 
time  is  not  averse  to  taking  in  members  ' 
who  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  ranks. 
.Still  the  sentiment  is  generally  against  any 
new  addition. 

The.  will  spoken  of  in  connection  witli 
Mr.  Henrici’s  death  is  a  very  ordinary 
document.  Mr.  Duss  said  last  evening 
that  it  was  made  about  four  moiitlis  ago, 
when  the  old  gentleman’s  health  became 
dangerously  impaired.  The  iustruuient  | 
was  drawn  up  previous  to  the  transfer  of  I 
the  estate  to  the  pre.sent  trustees,  and  it 
was  exectited  for  the  ptirpose  of  conveying 
to  the  society  any  property  that  may  casu¬ 
ally  have  been  held  in  fho  name  of  Jacob 
Henrici. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  strange  village 
romance  will  conclude  to-day  when  tbo| 
mournful  cortege  moves  uj)  the  lonely  road 
leading  to  the  orchard,  where  the  children  I 
of  Harmony  will  spread  upon  the  coffin  of' 
their  dead  leader  tlie  fiowers  which  custom 
1  teaches  them  to  scatter  o’er  the  departed!, 
ones.  I* 

DUS.S  AT  THK  HEAD  NOW.  ' 


The  man  of  men  ‘among  them  to¬ 
night  will  bo  John  .S.  Duss.  Through  hi.s  I 
clever  financiering  and  sagacity  more 
than  anything  else  has  the  society  so 
highly  prospered  during  the  "past 
two  years.  He  is  a  man  who, 
as  he  says  himself,  never  knew  of  sueh  ft 
word  as  failure,  who  never  tried  to  tear 
Uowii  a  wall  which  would  not  fall  before 
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'him,  T 
a  more  a 
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1  / 

a  more  am6'  man  as  tue  ue»a  oi 
aft'alrs  to  handle  their  many  millions  .than 
lio  who  will  occupy  the  orfico  lately  held  f 
by  the  venerable  Jacob  Henrici.  Mr.  r 
Duss  was  bora  in  Cincinnsti  on  February 
32,  ItlUO,  and  was  the  son  ol‘  poor 

parents.  ^Vhon  the  war  broke 

out  his  father  enlisted  ^  in 
the  Union  army,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  July, 

1803.  IMrs.  Uuss  jn'evious  to  this  time 
came  to  Economy  in  March,  1800,  bringing 
her  infant  son  with  her.  She  was  engaged 
by  the  Harmony^ociety  as  jimrse  for  the 
sick,  in  wlilch  capacity  she  acted  for  a 
number  of  years.  Young  Duss  as  he  grew 
up  attended  the  orphan  school  at  Water- 
cure,  Beaver  county,  until  lie. was  10  years 
old.  After  that  ho  eame  to  Economy  and 
taught  in  the  public  school.  He  loft  there 
shortly  afterward  and  entered  the  Union 
y  college  at  Alliance,  O.  In^  1883  .  he 
received  a  call  to  the  state  reform  school 
of  North  Topeka,  Kan:,  in  th^  capacity  of 
teacher,  whv^l^  position  he  filled  until 
compelled  through  ill  TJhilth  to  resign. 

He  married  ^ter  Misi^usie  Creese,  whom 
*1  he  had  met  in  j^coi^ra^ during  his  term 
thfi-JWBEatiiQQl.  The  mar¬ 


riage  took  pinto  at  ■fCeokuk,  la.  He  then 
engaged  in  various  classes  of  business  for 
a  time,  and  finally  settled  down  on  a  farm 
which  he  bought  near  Ked  Cloud, 
Xeb.  While  here  ho  received  a 
call  from  the  late  Mr.  Henrici 

^  to  take  chargfe  of  the  school  at  Economy. 

'  This  was  in  1888.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Harmony  society  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  elders  in  the  place  of 
Jonathan  Lentz  on  the  same  day  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1890.  Upon  the  death  of  Trustee 
Woelfel  ho  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
His  connection  w-ith  Father  Henrici  since 
I  then  ia  already  well  known. 


} 
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ITHREE  REMARKABLE  COMMUNITIES  FOUNDED  IN  AMERICA 


BY  GERMAN  MYSTICS. 


Bythedeath  of  Father  Henrici,  and  the  im¬ 
pending  dissolution  of  the  Economy  Society, 
plteution  is  again  turned  to  the  curious  sect 

,  of  the  Economites  and  their  quaint  little  vil- 
■'» 
s 


FATHER  RAPP’S  HOUSE  AT  ECONOMY. 


lago  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  Pittsburg.  Re¬ 
markable  indeed  has  been  the  history  of  the 
Focicty  since  it  was  founded  by  George  Rapp, 
over  100  years  ago. 

George  Rapp,  a  sturdy  Wurtemhurg  viue- 
plaiitci,  hoiniii  1/8:,  despito  the  deiircssiug 
sunoundings  of  his  earlier  years,  was  in 
many  resjiects  a  remarkable  man.  Dissatis- ; 
fiod  n  ilh  T\  hut  he  regarded  as  the  insincerity  ’ 
Slid  hollowuc.s,  of  the  established  church,  he  ' 
sl.e<5{m!e.  au  .ardent  student  of  primitive 
teacher  of  much  the  same 


the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ  e^y  be= 
f-dtiiic  ti  psssioliil'to  conviction.  His  followers 
gradually  increased  until  they  numbered 
SOO  ^  families,  who  were  given  the  name  of 
Pietists.”  So  vexatious  did  the  persecu¬ 
tions  to  which  they  were  subjected  become 
t  hat  they  at  last  decided  to  escape  to  America. 
Six  hundred  of  them  having  made  the  long 
voyage  in  safety,  they  purcha.scd  at  Butler, 
Pa.,  5,000  acres  of  laud,  and  built  a  town, 
and  here  on  Fehruai-y  15,  1805,  with  Rapp  as 
their  leader,  formally  organized  the  Kannony 
Society.  All,  following  Rapp's  example, 
threw  their  possessions  into  a  common  stock, 
and  agreed  in  future  to  share  all  things  in 
common. 


rp  7  :  .  : - lut-  same 

Hg-HiaaaaaifcXoUtoi  is  so  eloqucntlv  exnound- 
ing  c.i  the  present  tirno.-.^^tUrt  wiih^nTf^ 


The  little  colony  remained  in  Butler  eight 
years,  when,  in  1810.  it  removed  to  Posey 
county,  Ind.,  where  it  purchased  85,000  acres 
of  land.  But  in  1807,  as  the  result  of  a  great 
religious  aivakening,  celibacy  wa.s  madc°  one 
of  the  articles  of  faith.  Rapp  and  his  son  .set 
an  example  for  the  others  by  cheerfully  put¬ 
ting  away  their  wives.  Both  in  Butler  and 
Indiana  the  Harmoui.sts,  who,  despite  their 
singular  creed,  were  frugal,  industrious  and 
jt-lu-e  wd  (Rapp  himself  being  a  man  of  wondcr- 
lul  foresight  and  marked  executive  ability), 
prospered  greatly,  but  the  malarial  climate  of 
Indiana  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  them  that 
in  1825  they  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
purchasing  5.000  acres  of  land,  built  the  town 
of  Economy.  Here  their  long  wandering.s 
ended,  and  here,  at  the  .source  of  the  majestic 
Ohio,  their  self-denial  and  division  of  labor 


eveiy  one,  Qveu 
tiling  is  in  comm 


__  v.-tf  - - 

oauscfl  their  we:iltl\  to  iiicrcusc  like  magic. 
The  silks,  blanket.^,  broadcloths,  liiinucls  and 
ivhisky  mauul’acturcd  at  Economy  (the  cm))ty 
and  de.scrtcd  mills  and  factories  show  what 
a  hive  of  industry  the  town  once  was)  became 
famous,  while  their  great  farims  yielded 
.'ibundant  harve.sts.  The  society  increased  to 
over  1,000  souls,  to  every  one  of  which  the 


A  HARMONIST  WOMAN. 

But  in  1R31  dissensions  arose,  which  threat¬ 
ened  for  a  time  the  existence  of  the  society. 
Horv  these  differences  originated  and  how 
tliey  were  finally  settled  form  one  of  the 
strangest  chapters  in  the  history  of  Economy. 
In  1R'.10,  a  young  man  named  Bernard  Miller 
startled  the  staid  citizens  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  by  asserting  that  he  had  received  a 
commission  from  God  to  announce  the  speedy 
reappearance  of  His  Son.  In  circulars  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Europe  he  called  upon  the 
devout  to  assemble  in  one  place  to  await  the 
second  coming  of  the  Redeemer.  Miller  soon 
gathered  about  him  a  small  band  of  mystics 
who  looked  upon  him  as  their  leader  and  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  Count  de  Leon.  Tu  a 
few  months  a  letter  from  Miller  came  to 
Father  Rapp  at  Economy  in  which  the  writer 
expressed  his  conviction  that  America  had 
been  selected  as  the  future  home  of  the 
chosen  of  God,  where,  they  were  to  watch  for 
the  coming  of  His  Son — an  event  which  the 
Harmonists  from  the  first  daily  expected — 
and  announced  his  desire  with  his  adherents 
to  join  the  Harmonists  at  Economy.  This 
they  wore  cordially  invited  to  do,  and  in  th 
winter  of  1831  Miller  and  forty  of  his  follow 
ers,  all  males,  arrived  and  wore  received  wit) 
the  highest  honors. 

Rapp,  however,  had  little  in  common 
the  nc.w  leader  and  his  luxurious  desires,  auc 
he  ordered  Miller  and  his  companions  to  leav( 
Economy  at  once,  but  subsequently  permittee 
them  to  remain  until  spring.  Miller  ungrate 
fully  employed  the  clemency  shown  him  ii 
cffor*^s  to  stir  up  a  revolt  against  the  rule 
Rapp  and  the  practice  of  celibacy.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  250  Harmonists  finally 
signed  a  declaration  proclaiming  him  the 
leader  of  the  Harmony  Society.  The  great 
majority  still  remained  faithful  to  Rapp  and 
peace  was  finally  secured  by  an  agreement  in 
which  the  malconteiffx,  inj  consideration  of 


the  sum  of  8100,000.  agreed  to  leave, 
omy  and  relinquish  all  claims  upon 
erty  of  the  society.  The  money  ivas  prompt 
paid  them  and  with  it  the  seceders  pur- 
•  chased  800  acres  of  land,  and  with  Miller 
as  their  leader  founded  the  Xow  Philadel¬ 
phia  Society  at  what  is  now  Phillipsbu  rg.  I 
The  rules  of  the  new  society  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  old,  save  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  hut  Miller’s  reckless  management 
soon  exhausted  its  means  and  credit,  and  the 
seceders,  convinced  of  the  folly  into  which  he 
had  led  them,  compelled  him  to  withdraw. 
Tired  of  his  role  of  religious  enthusiast. 
Miller,  with  his  forty  original  follower.^,  c;  i- 
harked  upon  a  flat-boat  for  the  southwest, 
filled  with  visions  of  conquest  even  more 
daring  than  had  animated  Aaron  Burr,  but 
died  of  cholera  at  Alexandria,  La.  Rid  of 
the  malcontents,  the  parent  society  continued 
on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Rapp  re¬ 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  society,  autocratic, 
oven  despotic  iu  his  rule,  but  reverenced  as  a 
father  by  all  until  his  death  in  1847  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 

On  the  day  of  Rapp’s  funeral  (funerals  at 
Economy  are  severe  iu  their  simplicity,  the 
remains  of  the  dead  being  wrapped  (jtily  in  a 
winding  sheet  and  a  few  words  an-,  sjiok.-ii 
beside  the  open  grave),  his  followers  went 
from  the  burial  ground  to  the  Town  Hall  and 

decided  in  the  future  to  have  two  leaders  in- 
stead  of  one.  IVith  remarkable  uuauimit.v 
R.  L.  Baker  and  .lacob  Henrici,  who  hud 
long  been  Father  Rapp’s  most  trusted  licutcn- 
auts,  were  chosen  as  his  sueccs.sors.  Elder 
Baker  died  iu  1888.  The  wealth  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  wisely  invested — some  of  it  in 
oil  and  gas  lands— and  is  now  cnormou.s. 
IVitb  it  the  Pilishurg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
was  built  and  controlled  hs'  the  society,  until 
its  holdings  were,  sold  to  the  Vanderbilts  a 
few  years  ago  .at  a  large  increase  over  the 
original  iavcstm>'Ut.  The  society  also  owns 
a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Beaver  and  irn- 
mense  tracts  of  land  in  Dakota.  The  prohi" 

,  bitioii  of  marriage,  the  reluctance  to  admit 
new'  members  and  the  gradual  thinning  of 
the  ranks  by  deaHi,  have  decreased  the  mem- 
,  ber.ship  of  ithe  society,  until  now  less  than 
taventy  remain.  Many  of  this  little  band  are 
'  over  80,  and  all  are  verging  on  three-score 
I  and  ten — the  youngest  being  66,  The  one 
'  long  most  honored  among  them  wins  Futber 
Rapp’s  surviving  child,  Gcrtriitle,  a  beautiful 
white-hai.od  old  lady,  who,  in  her  girlhood, 
was  a  splendid  singer,  and  who  until  her 
death  furnished  the  music  for  the  Sunday 
gatherings.  The  house  iu  which  he  lived  is 
a  cabinet  of  things  rare  and  curious,  pictures 
and  musical  instniments  brought  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  quaint  vases  moi’c  than  a  century 
old. 

Life  at  Economy  is  Puritanical  iu  its  regu¬ 
larity  and  severity.  Over  400  men  and 
women  are  emplnyod  by  the  society  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  strict  observance  to  its  rules. 
The  men  and  women  live  apart  and  are  never 
permitted  to  mingle,  even  at  work,  hut  so 
generous  is  the  treatment  they  receive  that 
few  of  them  desire  to  leave  except  to  marry. 
At  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  every  one  hreak- 
j  fasts ;  at  6  o'clock  work  commences  (the 
7-8;  duties  of  the  day  being  announced  by  the 
A.!  milkman  as  he  goes  his  rounds)  and  continues 
until  10  o’clock,  rvhen  luncheon  is  served. 
From  12  to  1  is  the  dinner  hour.  There  is 
another  luncheon  at  3  o’clock  and  .supper  at 
6  o'clock.  At  91  o’clock  the  hell  rings,  and 

I'  isitors,  must  retire.  Every- 
1.  The  grocer, liutchcr,  Ixiker 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  AMANA.  ' 
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*■  v;  the  different  families  mith  what  thev  want  l”P  laborious  lives  of  Ohio  iiioneers,  their 


while  even  the  washing  is  done  by  the  eom- 
I  mon  laundry.  Xothiug  can  be  bought  with 
^  money  at  Ecoiioiny,  and  only  the  managers 
of  the  society  handle  that  article.  Smoking.  ' 
^yhisky  drinking  and  courting  withiu  the 
limits  of  the,  town  are  forbidden,  and  em¬ 
ployes  detected  indulging  in  any  of  these; 
are  at  once  .sent  away.  Yet,  atfaiigc  to  say, ' 
the  wine  cellars  of  the  society  are  stocked 
with  thousands  of  gallons  of  the  rarest  wine,  * 
some  of  it  over  hfty  years  old,  while  cider  is 
drunk  instead  of  water.  A  sehoolhouse  was 
'  built  some  years  ago,  and  a  teacher  employed 
to  instruct  the  children  of  the  people  in  the 
employ  of  the  society.  Surnames  are  never 
Jheard  at  Economy,  given  names  only  being 
Jjused  by  members  of  the,  society.  When  there 
'  i  jare  two  of  the  same  name,  they  arc  distin- 
i  gui.shed  by  the  locality  in  which  they  live.  '■ 

I  Many  of  the  ciistonrs  of  the  Fatherland  are  ‘ 
j still  observed  in  Economy.  Their  ancestors' 
I  back  in  old  Bavaria  used  to  celebrate  the  com- ' 
y  ple.tion  of  the  annual  harvests  with  feasts  and  * 
J  merrj-making  and  so  on  the  19th  of  An- ' 
gust  of  each  year  the  Harmonists  observe, 

■  iu  a  fitting  manner,  this  beautiful  custom  of: 
:  t  heir  fathers.  For  week.s  before  the  day  ; 

preparations  are  making  for  the  feast.  Be- 
.  '■  sides  the  harvest  home  there  are  two  other  , 

'  great  annual  feasts  at  Economy.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper- 
in  October — a  very  solemn  affair ;  the  second 
occurs  on  the  loth  of  February  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fittingly  celebrate  the  foundation  of  [ 
the  society  in  1805.  - 

In  a  little  while  Economy  will  be  a  thing  of; 

,  the  past.  Every  year  the  little  group  of  Har- ' 
monists  grows  smaller,  and  soon  the  last  one 
will  he.  gone.  Tt  is  their  firm  belief  that 

■  hi-forc  the  last  on-  among  them  has  passed 
away  the  Redeemer,  for  who.se  coming  they 
hiivc  waited  so  long,  will  appear  to  com- 
nicnco  His  personal  reign  on  earth,  and  that 
to  the  last  of  thti  Harmonists  will  he  given 
tic  privilege  of  Hying  at  the  feet  of  the  Mas- 
te.r  the  posses.sions  of  the  society,  that  He 
might  do  with  tij  un  as  He  sees  fit,  Alas,  for 
jth'-  ilreamsof  tli^.  dreamer! 

j  The  founders  pf  Zoar  came  from  Wurtem- 
Iberg.  and  altbor^h  it  is  more  than  seventy 
lycars  since  the:^built  their  log  huts  and  took 


descendants  are  still  faithful  to  the  traditions 
and  customs  and  in  many  instances  to  the 
'  vernacular  of  the  Fatherland.  Zoar  is  the 
home  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  singular 
of  the  communistic  societies  that  have  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  United  States.  The  histoi-y 
of  the  Separatists  in  many  respects  offers  a 
curious  parallel  to  that  of  the  Harmonist 
Society.  The  leaders  of  both  communities 
belonged  to  the  working  class,  George  Rapp, 
the  head  of  the  Harmonists,  being  a  vine 
planter,  and  Joseph  Baumelcr,  the  leader  of 
the  Separatists,  being  originally  a  weaver.  ^ 

Baumeler  would  have  occupied  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  almost  any  walk  of  life. 
While  still  a  young  man  he  became  an  ardent 
•student  of  the  writings  of  Jacob  Boehmen, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  German 
mystics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
from  them  he  in  time  deduced  a  new  relig¬ 
ious  creed,  the  principal  features  of  which 
were  opposition  to  all  churchly  ceremonials 
and  sects,  to  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
save  that  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  tliea 
species  and  to  military  service  for  the  State. 

■  Like  Rapp,  Baumeler  proved  a  zealous  i)ro])a-  ’ 
gandist,  and  thos^  who  shared  his  belief,  re- 
.  ernited  mainly  fi^m  among  the  peasant  class, 
soon  numbered  several  hundred.  They  soon 

•  -ia _ .i.-H  1  ■ 


*  , .  Joi^ri  upofTTTOHl  tnffclttov  pevseOTfion  ol' 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities,  ETid 
for  ten  years  floKgiiiy.  lines  and  imprisonnient 
M'ore  nnspaviiiKly  employed  to  brin:'  them 
hack  to  1  he  orthodox  faith.  The  ,Se))aralist,s 
bore  their  lot  in  .silence,  but  their  suirerinar.s 
finally  attracted  the  attention  of  a  imniher  of' 
wealthy  English  t^uakers,  who  in  ISl 7  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  money  with  which  to  pay 
their  passage  to  the  United  Slates,  at  th^ 
same  time  .sending  to  Quakers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  several  thousand  dollars  with  which  to 
assist  the  needy  immigrants  after  tlieir  ar¬ 
rival. 

The  Separatists  landed  in  Philadelphia  in 
August,  1817,  the  party — men.  women  and 
children — unmhering  some  200.  Aided  by 
their  Quaker  friends  they  at  once  purchased 
on  fifteen  years’  time  some  5,(i00  acres  in 
Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  and  there  aniid  the 
cold  and  snow  of  an  unusually  severe  winter 
Baumelcr  and  a  few  of  his  followers  laid  the. 
foundations  of  the  town  of  Zoar,  the  other 
members  of  the  party  following  them  there 
in  the  spring.  At  the  outset  community  of 
goods  was  not  thought  of,  but  some  actually 
suffered  for  food,  many  died  of  fever,  while 
the  ablc-hodied  among  tlie  little  baud  were 
compelled  to  take  service  among  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers.  P'inally  the  one  step  which 
could  save  them  from  ruin  was  taken,  and 
two  years  after  their  arrival  at  Zoar  articles 
of  agreement  for  a  community  of  goods  were 
signed.  Baunieler  was  formally  installed  as 
temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  the  society. 
Thirteen  ycar.s  later,  in  1832,  the  society  was 
duly  incorporated  by  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
and  the  rules  originally  adopted  for  its  guid¬ 
ance  still  remain  in  force.  j 

From  the  first  the  Separatists  prospered] 
under  the  communal  system.  The  wealth , 
they  have  accumulated  in  the  half  century  | 
that  has  since  elapsed  is  enormous.  They , 
now  own  7,000  acres  of  laud,  in  part  covered ! 
by  carefully  tended  orchards  and  vineyards, 
andall  of  it  remarkably  fertile  and  under  per- 1 
feet  cultivation ;  thousands  of  head  of  the  finedt  j 
cattle  ;  two  flour  mills,  a  planing  mill,  sawmill, ! 
linseed  oil  mill,  machine  shop,  tannery,  dye , 
house  and  woolen  factory,  the  raw  materials 
^  for  the  latter  being  supplied  by  the  society’s 
*  immense  herds  of  Soiathdowns  and  Merinos. 
These,  be.sides  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
society,  afl'ord  a  handsome  income  from  sales 
to  outsiders.  The  general  store  of  the  soci¬ 
ety.  located  In  a  roomy  structure  which  was 
formerly  Baumeler’s  private  residence,  also 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  neighboring  far¬ 
mers.  The  old-fashioned  inn,  where  the 
hired  hands  of  the  Separatists,  some  fifty  in 
numhei',  arc  lodged,  dispenses  a  generous  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  in  summer  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  strangers. _ _ _ _ 

Celibacy  was  one  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  Baumeler’s  curious  creed.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  God  created  Adam  both  a  male 
and  a  female  in  one  person.  The  separation 
of  the  female  element  from  Adam  by  the! 
creation  of  Eve  he  looked  upon  ns  the  result 
of  some  sin  on  Adam's  part,  and  lor  that 
reason  he  condemned  the  married  state  as  un¬ 
holy.  But  with  all  his  mysticism  Baumelcr 
was  practical,  and  when  in  1832  the  ravages 
of  cholera  decimated  the  ranks  ot  the 
Sepa'ratist.s  and  threatened  their  society  with 
extinction,  be  gave  his  followers  permis¬ 
sion  to  marry  and  himself  set  the 
example  by  taking  a  wife.  As  a 
result  of  bi.s  step  the  society  has  ever  sinc,c 
grown  slowly  but  steadily,  aud  the  jiiember- 
■  ship  is  now  above  lOO.  At  first  the  children 


ttii'cc  and  placed  updfer  the 

scdectcd  for  the  work,  but  this 

abolished,  aud  the  young  people  q1dW«|||^| 

..  under  the.  control  of  their  parentSj 
the  school  provided  by  the  societj^ 

'  are  fifteen  years  old.  Girls  are  taugb$9tw^ 

I  knit  and  split,  and  do  general  houaewonES^w 
the  boys  when  their  school  days  are  epdeSare 
taught  trades  or  put  at  work  upon  the  fnilu. 
Of  tlie  children  reared  within  the  confines  oY 
the  society,  about  half  become  members. 
When  a  couple  desire  to  marry,  tlie  trustees' 
I'urnish  thenj.  with  a  dwelling  house  in  'wliigW ' 

»  to  live  and  furniture  for  house’iceeping. 
.Members  who  mavr.y  outside  are  compelled  to{ 
leave. 

Life  af'Zoar  is  very  plain  and  simple.  En  ch| 
dwelling  house  accommodates  several  fami¬ 
lies,  but  each  family  lives  alone.  In  the  long 
days  of  summer  everyone  arises  at  daylight 
land  labors  until  6  at  night.  In  winter  time 
work  after  supper  is  continued  in  the  shops 
;and  factories  until  8  o'clock.  On  summer 
nights  the  men  practice  in  the  village  band, 
i  or  gather  in  the  hotel  to  .smoke  or  quaff  their 
beer — the  Separatists  have  the  German  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  latter,  which  they  brew  them- 
;  selves,  while  the  children  play  upon  the  com-  | 
mou  m  front  of  the  church.  Disputes  are  al¬ 
most  unknown,  and  when  they  do  arise  they 
are  promptly  and  finally  settled  by  the 
standing  committee.  On  Sundays  there  are 
three  religions  services.  At  the.  morning 
service  one  of  Baumeler's  discourses — he  died 
at  a  ripe  old  age  after  having  directed  tlic 
affairs  of  the  society  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury — is  read  ;  the  afternoon  meeting  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  children,  and  the  evening  mecl- 
jing  to  song  and  praise.  The  Separatists  al¬ 
lways  pray  in  silence.  No  services  are  held 
[during  the  week. 

I  Of  the  three  religious  communistic  societies  I 
German  mysticism  has  given  to  the  Lnil  cd 
States  the  Society  of  the  luspirationists,  at  [ 
Amana,  la.,  though  the  youngest,  is  the  most 
numerous  and  prosperous  of  the  three, 
isocieties.  It  sprang  from  a  little  band  of 
j  people,  who,  some  seventy  years  ago,  used  to 
[gather  at  the  house  of  Christoiiher  Met/.,  .a 
5  carpenter  at  Strashurg,  in  Germany.  They 
called  them.selves  Inspiration ists,  aud  pro¬ 
fessed  to  hold  direct  and  iiersonal  communi¬ 
cation  with  God.  They  soon  became  an  | 
oh]  ect  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  author¬ 
ities,  and  three  years  after  a  .settlement  at 
Armenburg  Metz  received  a  “  mes.sage  ”  com¬ 
manding  him  to  lead  his  followers  to  a  home  in 
the  New  World. 

A  number  of  persons  of  wealth  were  al¬ 
ready  numbered  among  the  Inspirationists, 
and  these  placing  at  the  clispo.sal  of  their 
fellow-believers  their  indi%''idual  possessions, 
amounting  to  $200,000 — a  great  sum  in  those 
days — made  the  proposed  mi.gration  compara- 
!  tively  ea.sy  of  accomplishment.  Coming  to 
America  in  the  .autumn  of  1842,  Metz  and 
several  others  who  accompanied  him  jour¬ 
neyed  westward  to  Buffalo,  where  they  piir-  ’ 
chased  some  8,000  acres  of  laud  which  then 
termed  part  of  the  Seneca  Indian  Eeserva- 
tion.  The  site  of  the  home  found,  those  left  | 
behind  in  Germany  soon  joine^l  those  sent 
out  in  advance,  and  in  a  few  years  over  1,000 
Inspirationists  were  settled  at  Ebi  u-Ezer,  the 
,  name  given  the  new  abiding  place. 


j  SCHOOL  HOUSE  AT  AMANA. 

■'  About  1847  they  .'U'erc  “comuiiiuded  ”  to; 
hold  all  thinas  iu  rommon  and  labor  togeiher'. 
for  the  common  good.  Five  years  later  came', 
another~“ inspired  command”-  for  them  W' 

■  movi:  westward,  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  the  spirit,  land  for  their  new 
homo  was  purchased  in  Iowa.  The  fresh 

(  migration  covered  a  period  of  ton  years,  the 
change  being  made  gradually  in  order  .that 
!  their  holdings  at  Ebeu-Ezer  and  the  improve- 

■  ments  thereon  might  be  sold  T\-ithout  sacrifice. 
This  policy  was  entirely  successful  and  in 

i  1864,  the  luspirationists — save  a  few  who 
•’  elected  to  remain  behind — were  all  settled  in 
J  Iowa. 


A 


The  present  home  of  the  luspirationists, 
which,  borrowing  a  word  from  the  Psalms, 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Amann,_  lies 
midway  between  Davenport  and  Des  Moines. 
It  is  situated  on  a  rolling  plain  and  covers 
28,000  acres  of  the  choicest  farming  and  graz¬ 
ing  land,  embracing  one  entire  township  and 
a  part  of  another.  Their  membership  has 
gradually  increased  to  2,000  souls,  all  com¬ 
fortable  and  prosperous.  Their  numerous 
Iniildings  are  well  built  and  substantial ; 


GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT  AT  AMANA. 


costly  improvements  have  been  made  upon 
their  land;  they  have  large  herds  of  sheep, 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  and  have  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  at  interest.  At  Ebeu-Ezer  the; 
members  for  convenience’s  sake  were  gath- 
('I'od  into  three  villages,  and  the  same  plan 
has  been  followed  at  Amana,  there  being, 
however,  seven  villages  instead  of  three — 
Amana,  East  Amana,  Middle  Amana,  High 
Amana,  West  Amana,  South  Amana  and 
Homestead.  The  villages  are  compactly  built, 
thi  buildings  being  constructed  mainly  of 
brick  and  stone.  Their  population  varies 
f'-on:  600  to  1.50.  The  distance  from  the  most 
I  i.sterly  to  the  most  westerly  village  is  six 
nr.h  s,  i)ut  excellent  roads  and  telephone  lines 
rcudiw  communication  easy. 


Each  village  h^  assigned  to  it  a  certain 


(amount  of  laiid  l^pasturago  and  cultivation. 

I  The  ciders,  who  meet  every  morning  to  con¬ 
fer  together,  select  the  foremen  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  industries  and  assign  the  tasks  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  members,  care  always  being  taken 
to  givt:  the  laborer  as  far  as  possible  tho  em¬ 
ployment  that  will  prove  most  congenial.  In 
each  village  is  a  general  store,  where  the  wants 
of  the  members  are  supplied.  These  general 
stores  carry  large  and  valuable  stocks  of  goods, 
including  dry  good.s,  groceries,  clothing,  head 
and  footwear  and  drugs,  and  draw  a  liberal 
patronage  from  outsiders  for  many  miles 
around. 

The  general  accounts  of  tho  colony  are  kept 
at  tho  central  village  of  Amana ;  they  are. 
balanced  once  a  year  and  the  profits  and 
losses  of  the  whole  society  equalized.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  no  village  is 
compelled  to  bear  alone  the  losses  it  may 
have  sustained  :  they  are  shared  by  the  whole 
body.  Each  village  has  its  own  tailors,  car¬ 
penters,  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths,  but  the 
main  manufacturing  interests  of  the  society 
are  located  at  Amana  and  Middle  Amana. 
Two  extensive  woolen  mills,  with  an  annual 
output  of  $600,000,  which  finds  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  ;  a  print  factory,  the  products  of  -which 
;  are  noted  for  their  durability  and  always  iu 
demand,  and  starch  and  soap  factories  arc 
among  the  industries  carried  on. 


Once  a  year  the  elders  allow  every  family 
or  adult  member  credit  corresponding  to  their 
-(vants  at  tho  village  stores  against  which  they 
are  permitted  to  make  purchases.  Luxury 
and  extravagance  are  carefully  guarded 
against,  but  everyone  has  a  generous  supply 
of  substantial  food  and  plain  but  comfortable 
clothing.  *If  a  member  does  not  spend  all  of 
his  or  Jier  annual  allowance,  the  balance  is 
added  to  the  next  year's  credit,  or  can  be  given' 
away,  a  practice  which,  during  the  war,  en¬ 
abled  the  frugal  Inspirationists  to  contribute 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions.  They  are  early  ris¬ 
ers,  but  not  hard  workers,  the  prosperity 


OLD  CHURCH 

which  they  have  achieved  enabling  them 
take  life  easy.  Children  are.  ki-pt  at 
until  they  are  13,  the  boys  ,  and  girls 
having  different,  teachers  and  never 
being  allowed  to  play  together.  To 
adults  nearly  all  amusements  are  forbid¬ 
den.  Marriage  i.s  not  looked  upon  with 
favor,  and  strenuoixs  efforts  are  made  by 
the  eiders  to  prevent  tender  encounters 
tween  youths  and  maidens.  Still,  love  laugh.s’ 
at  all  obstacles,  and  the  young  jxeople  atg; 
Amana  woo,  fall  in  love  and  wed  much  the 
same  as  they  do  iu  less  Puritanical  communi¬ 
ties.  The  only  way  in  -which  tho  cldc-i-s  re- 
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veupihansclyes  upon  tiio  Uitrr'gdSl'faf^ljo 
tnclcs  lie  pit!  jp  tlii-m  is,  first,  l>y  absolutely 
forbidding  ii  isniple.’s  raanfiage  until  tho 
yonnp  in.u!  b:is  riMrhed  tho  age  of  24,  and 
thou  by  making  iho,  ivcdcling  ceremony, when 
it  (loos  iiccur,  as  melanclioly  and  futioroal  as 
pos,sib]e.  On  tho  morning  of  tlic  day  sot  for 
llm  niarriag(^  tho  parents  of  the  l)rido  and 
groom,  with  a  number  of  the,  mo.st  serious- 
minded  among  tho  elders,  gather  at  the  homo 
of  the  bride,  where  there  is  singing,  praver 
and  Scriptural  reading  long  drawn  out,  and 
finally  lectures  to  the  jmung  couple  upon  the 
■sinfulness  of  the  promptings  which  have  in¬ 
duced  them  to  enter  tho  marriage  state  and 
the  grave  and  weighty  rc.sponsibilitics  th^y 
take  upon  themselves  in  so  doing.  j; 

Despite  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  wayfaf 
their  love-making,  the  quiet,  regular,  peale- 
ful  life  of  comfort  and  plenty  led  at  Amalia 
has  so  strong  an  attraction  for  the  young  pip- 
ole  raised  there  that  few  leave  when  th^ 
reach  matui-ity,  and  those  who  do  so,  as^ 
rule,  return  in  a  short  time.  ^ 
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JOHN  S.  DUSS. 


suGCESsorro  henrigi 

JOHN  S.  DUSS,  THE  NEW  LEADER  AT 
ECONOMY. 


FRESH  LIFE  FOR  THE  COMMUNE 


Career  of  the  Man  Who  at  Thirty  Years  of 

f  ■  "  ■  ■  .  ^ 


"  Agje  IS  in  Control  of  Miliiltn 
Hold  the  Economites  Together- 
mance  ot  His  Marriage. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  just  past  30  years 
of  age  jumps  into  the  control  of  millions-at  a 
single  bound.  Perhaps  to-day  there  is  no 
more  picturesque  character  in  this  country 
than  the  young  citizen  who  becomes  the  domi 
nating  power  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
unique  communistic  societies  in  the  United 
States.  His  life  is  a  romance  of  well-directed 
iendeavor,  and  by  sheer  force  of  character  he 
•  lias  put  himself  in  a  place  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  that  is  almost  unprecedented,  and  he 
|is  undertaking  to  solve  a  problem  now  that 
has  puzzled  strong  minds  for  many  years. 

.Tohn  S.  Duss  has  had  a  strange  career. 
He  was  brought  to  Economjq  that  commune 
which  is  just  now  attracting  so  much  atteiH 
tion,  when  he  was  2  years  of  age,  and  reared 
there.  In  the  days  of  his  early  manhood 
went  out  into  the  world  to  get  an  education, 
and  afterward  make  a  conquest  in  other 
realms  of  life.  While  in  pursuit  of  new  aims 
.  he  married  a  pretty  girl,  and  for  a  time  they 
I  trod  the  wine  press  of  life  together.  But  the 
attachment  to  his  childhood  home  bore  upon 
him,  and  a  demand  brought  him  back  to  the 
community  where  he  felt  his  first  pow'ers. 
He  came  and  became  a  member  of  the. 
“■  Economites.'’  His  young  wife  accepted  the 
■  usages  of  the  faith  and  agreed  to  live  accord- 
*.  ing  to  the  new  conditions. 

^  Since  his  return  she  has  been  his  wife  in 
name  only,  the  two  living  apart  the  same  as 
tho  other  members  of  the  society.  W'^hat 
wonders  faith  will .  work  in  human  conduct 
and  emotions !  This  remarkable  woman, 
dealing  in  gentleness  with  aU  those  arounci 
y  her,  accepts  practical  obedience  to  the  decrees 
.  .of  her  husband’s  faith.  While  she  has  known 
ildifl'erent  conditions,  she  lives  in  submission 
'  ll  to  the  demands  of  the  creed  which  he  mass 
Sters.  She  is  a  ministering  angel  to  whosg 
fwho  dwell  beneath  the  family  tree,  the 
jispreading  branches  of  which  cover  the  com-' 
jmunity  as  a  dove’s  wings  does  its  brood. 

,  Mr.  Duss  has  a  strong  mixture  of  German 
_.^and  American  blood  in  his  veins.  His  deter-. 

•  jf mination  is  something  remarkable.  Every 
■>,liue  of  his  face  denotes  and  every  word  of 

his  mouth  carries  with  it  a  w'ill  than  cannot 
often  if  ever  he  dominated.  That  is  why  he 
teke.s  unto  himself  the  mastery  to  which  he 
is  invited.  He  is  a  man,  ardent,  .spiritual, 

,  combative  and  self-assertive.  Filled  with  an 
■  idea  that  came  from  his  early  teachings,  he  is 
1  able  to  found  a  new  Eldorado.  So  he  appears 
[to  think. 

After  all  that  can  be  written  about  Econ- 

*  omy,  it  is  not  the  perfect  community  .to  the 
j  mmd  of  the  young  head  which  now  governs 

it  suprerue.  The  lacking  ingredient  to  make 
It  so  to  his  mind  is  to  have  the  effort  entirely 
’ .  communal.  The  competitive  element  just 
'  now— the  employes— are  more  or  less  of  a 
menace  to  what  Ls.  The  ideal  is  fashioned 
that  li  each  one  were  financially  interested 
I  P^®^'cing,  and  gathering  as  much  as  pos- 
I  f'hle,  they  would  attain  a  degree  of  prosper-, 
j  ity  not  now  known,  where  wages  are  exacted ; 
and  permitted  to  flow  outside  the  charmed 
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firi  ic.  (n  tfie  futiure  as  in  the  pasfc  tte , 
soci(  ty  \vill  adhere  to  its  doctxitic  of  celibacy 
:is  well  as  of  accinniflr.tiou.  Lt  will  also  be 
.governed  much  the.  same  as  it  is  now,  but  on 
broader  lines  as  I  see  it. 

'  Men  of  prominence  and  character  always 
have  oneinies,  and  this  accomplishment  with 
which  I  am  dealing  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  There  ha.s  been  formed  a  combination 
calling  themselves  “The  Eapp  Heirs,”  a 
body  living  mainly  in  Germany,  who  want 
the  millions  here,  in  sight.  These  people 
have  for  a  long  time  been  waiting  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  to  make  a  legal  claim  upon 
the  holdings  of  this  society.  There  are  also 
numerous  relations  of  the  members  who  are 
working  on  the  same  lines.  These  people 
have  the  idea  that,  now*  that  Father  Henrici 
has  passed  away,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
cope  with  the  society.  But  the  appearance 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Buss  makes  him  a  “  thorn 
in  the  flesh  ”  to  them,  and  decides  the  future 
of  these  gains. 

It  is  a  queer  religion  which  teaches  that  the 
cardinal  principles  of  life  arc  industry  and 
integrity,  and  that  marriage  is  not  tolerable. 
Yet  these  people  live  together  year  in  and 
year  out  and  are  happy  in  their  quietude,  if 
you  may  call  home  by  that  name  where  all 
the  careful  elements  of  life  are  settled.  Until 
a  short  time  ago  the  outside  world  knev/  little  , 
or  nothing  of  this  place,  which  in  itself  is  a 
picture  of  thrift  and  wealth.  Yet  the  trains 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system 
carry  you  past  Economy  many  times  a  day. 

Of  the  four  hundred  citizens  in  Economy 
less  than  fifty  own  the  town,  more  than  half 
of  whom  arg  women.  All  the  other’s  are  em¬ 
ployes,  and  do  as  the  master  directs.  Those 
who  work  under  the  wings  of  this  religious 
and  economical  sect  draw  their  bread,  their 
wine  and  every  necessity  from  the  few  who 
teach  the  doctrines  “that  you  shall  not  give 
nor  be  given  in  marriage.”  As  a  rule  the 
Economites  do  rrot  speak  the  English  language. 
They  stick  to  the  mother  tongue,  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  combat,  take  no  part  in  politics  and 
live  to  make  money  aird  enjoy  themselves; 
do  not  think  that  life  here  is  all  solemn  and 
exacting.  There  is  tenderness, while  a  master 
hand  solves  all  the  problems  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  does  it  without  friction  arrd. 
\rithout  question.  He  divides  the  fruits  of’ 
industry  until  every  Economite  is  rich  be¬ 
yond  compare  v.’ith  that  of  any  other  citizen 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  dealing  in  the  quiet  ^ 
conditions  of  an  industrial  life. 

The  methods  which  prevail  here  are  in¬ 
teresting.  They  are  so  complete  and  .simple. 
Everything  has  its  place  and  its  hour.  Up 
at  0,  at  work  at  7,  dinner  at  12,  supirer  at  6, 
and  to  bed  at  9.  The  town  is  brilliantly’ 
lighted  all  tl-y?  evening ;  but  when  tho  rich, 
deen  tones  of  the  bell  in  the  tower  sounds  the 
hour  of  9  all  is  silence,  and  yet  the  place  is 
al-u’ays  perfectly  guarded.  There  is  a  man  on , 
w’atch  in  the  tall  tower  by  day  and  by  night, 
telling  by  the  touch  of  a  button  the  approach 
of  strangers,  either  for  good  or  evil  purpose. 

I  Other  men  are  on  duty  along  the  streets 
after  9  o’clock,  and  theft  and  intrusion  are 
I  unknown  words  in  Economy.  Visitors  come 
laud  go  at  w’ill.  Yet  you  can  count  on  the 
I  fingers  of  your  two  hands  men  from  the  out- 
iside  who  have  ever  been  pei’mitted  to  pore 
■  into  the  rnj’stcries  of  this  strange  place,  or  to 
!get  'an  insight  into  its  government  or  its  gen- 
Icral  conditions.  These  people  cling  to  the 
ifaith  the  founders  brought  from  Geianany. 
They  deny  themselves  few  of  the  pleasures  of 
[life,  and  living  in  peace  and  plenty,  look  out 


upon  the  totM  n'ith  a  feeling  of  pity  t  hat  the 
rest  of  us  know  so  little  of  contentment,  and 
have  so  small  a  modicum  of  happiness  while 
struggling  for  money.  They  look  upon  their 
w'ell-tilled  fields,  overflowing  barns,  surplus 
treasury  and  contented  ■Itfe,  and  marvel  that 
all  the  Tvorld  does  not  accumulate  and  save  as 
easily  as  they  do. 

Have  I  still  given  the  impression  that  these 
people  do  not  epjoy  themselves  ?  They  have 
an  amusement  ball,  as  large  as  their  church, 
a  choral  society  that  is  very  good,  and  a  brass 
band  that  ranks  among  the  finest  in  the  .State. 
Every  evening  in  the  summer,  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  park,  amid  magnificent  flower  beds, 
shrubbery,  law’ns  and  walks,  both  song  and 
music  give  charm  to  all  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  open,  and  that  includes  all  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Duss  is  one  of  the  finest  musi¬ 
cians  in  the  country  and  fosters  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  so  dear  to  tho  German 
heart.  He  is  the  first  young  man  -who  has 
ever  held  the  mastery.  Father  Henrici^  just 
dead,  was  44  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded 
George  Rapp  forty-six  years  ago. 

Many  loaves  of  bread  a  day  feed  these  peo¬ 
ple.  and  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of 
wine  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  village 
are  in  one  cellar  to  wash  it  down.  A  primi¬ 
tive  wine  press  and  the  hands  of  the  natives 
brew'  this  juice  of  the  grape,  as  well  as  knead 
the  bread  for  tho  community.  The  place  is 
well  named  Economy.  All  is  smiling  in  the 
midst  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  a  religion 
which  teaches  new  doctrines  is.  in  douht. 
There  is  a  mystery  over  all  things,  and  yet 
no  mystery  to  him  who  asks.  If  there  be 
silence  in  Economy  it  is  of  that  soft  and  ten¬ 
der  order  which  the  peculiar  people  living 
within  themselves  give  to  their  every  act 
and,  utterance.  They  sing  while  they  brew 
wine  and  make  bread.  It  is  the  meat  of  their 
lives.  ^ 

The  brick  houses  in  which  they  dwell,  builta 
a  hundred  years  ago,  are  fronted  and  frettedw 
with  grape  vines  from  foundation  to  eave. 
They  are  so  trained  and  cut  that  in  the 
autumn  they  look  like  brown  stripes  of  whip 
cord.  In  the  summer  they  are  one  tangled 
mass  of  green.  In  the  fall  they  bear  fruit  for 
the  vintage.  This  carries  out  the  very  theory 
of  product  and  government  which  gives  the 
^ttlement  its  name.  Here  everything  is 
turned  to  the  useful.  Frugality  is  taught, 
not  in  a  harsh,  but  in  a  gentle  way.  Thrift 
is  in  the  air  just  as  subtle  as  electricity  is  in 
the  frog.  There  is  perfect  silence  upon  the 
money  questiou,  as  there  is  upon  the  other 
elements  of  the  conduct  of  these  silent  people. 
By  good  judges  their  possessions  are  estimated 
all  the  way  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  world  is  as  ignorant  as  to 
what  their  yearly  income  is  as  it  is  upon  the 
value  of  property  they  own.  Yet  it  is  made 
manifest  every  day  that  the  financial  returns 
per  annum  are  very  large  to  all. 

There  is  a  bank  at  Beaver  Falls,  an  iron 
furnace,  a  directorship  in  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad,  a  saw  mill  and  investments 
without  number  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
man  who  has  succeeded  to  the  greatest  estate 
since  Mr.  Gould’s  death.  He  is  a  perfect  type 
of  the  German-American  gentleman.  Raised 
in  the  village  he  now  governs,  he  drifted 
away  to  the  West  with  dreams  of  conquests, 

'  but  comes  hack  to  manage  the  estate  to  which 
his  mother  introduced  him  as  a  child.  He 

was  a  school-master  who  is  now  dominating  a 
singular  life.  No  one  knows  how  much  is 
given  or  how  little  by  any  member  of  theB. 
society.  There  are  no  records  kept  and  the 
humblest  has  the  same  chance  as  the  highest. 


Sfee-  jjliUjUi  ill© 

Mou  /elt  by  every- 
35truded. 
ir  “Father  Eapp’s 
Mansion,'.;  ms“n/  us  is  the  chief  point  of 

interest.  There  Mr.  Du.ss  is  supreme  m  his 
composure,  and  his  good  wife  plays  fte  role  ot 
liostess  of  the  village.  11;  is  a  beautuul  home. 
The  windows  are  curtained  with  silk  made 
by  the  nimble  hands  of  the  German  women  or 
the  community,  the  rooms  inside  are  richly 
furnished,  the  walls  are  covered  with  relig¬ 
ious  pictures  and  mementoes  of  the  society. 
I  could  not  help  but  marvel  what  wondertul 
things  could  bo  done  by  a  few  people  who 
were  willing  to  deyote  their  lives  to  the  accu- 
mulation  of  money. 

There  is  a  common  store  here  where  evei-y- 
one,  members  and  employes  alike,  draw  then 
rations.  There  is  a  common  dairy,  bakery, 
meat  marlcet  and  every  arrangement  made 
for  good  living  without  extravagance.  It  it 
is  not  the  ideal,  it  is  mighty  close  to  it,  but 
what  a  fight  there  is  going  to  be  for  these 
millions  !  The  people  in  Germany  are  liable 
to  give  the  lawyers  a  chance  to  make  mone;^ 
but  as  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law  and 
a  long  bank  account  is  behind  it,  it  is  liable 
that  the  man  in  charge  will  make  it  very  in- 
tcrcsting  for  those  who  seek  to  disturb  their 
lives.  If  he  were  a  less  positive  character  he 
might  be  dethroned,  but  the  outlook  is  that 
the  romance  and  reality  of  Economy  will 
continue  for  years  yet  to  come. 

F.  A.  B. 


HISTORIC  OLDj  IM. 


jWhere  Tippecanoe  and  EtCncy  Clay  Used 
to  Stop  on  Tlieir  Journeys. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  held  its  regular  meeting  last  night. 
\  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing  presided.  An  inter- 
’  esting  programme  was  presented.  OflScers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected.  Those  chosen 
were:  Honorary  Vice  Presidents,  David 
Robertson,  William  A.  Herron,  B.  F.  Jones, 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Boyd  Crumrine; 
President,  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  Leona  H.  Eaton,  Rev.  M.  M.  Sbeedy, 
Thomas  Harper,  Dr.  John  Morrison,  Daniel 
T.  Johnson;  Secretary,  William  T.  Lyon; 
Treasurer,  William  R.  Thompson;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Papers,  L.  H.  Eaton,  Rev.  M.  M. 
Sheedy,  Thomas  Harper  and  Miss  Marie  G. 
Eaton. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Thomas  Harper, 
on  “Product  of  a  Prehistoric  Workshop.” 
It  was  a  description  of  a  number  of  specimens 
from  an  ethnological  collection  possessed  by 
Mr.  Harper  and  now  on  exhibition  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall.  They  included  relics  found  in 
mounds,  utensils  of  ancient  races,  in¬ 
scriptions  on  stones  and  other  interesting 
relics. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Wade  read  a  paper  on 
.  “Western  Pennsylvania’s  Most  Ancient 
Inn  and  Its  Distinguished  Guests  of  the 
I  Olden  Time.”  The  inn  in  question  is  a 
’  square,  two-storied  stone  building  located  at 
what  is  now  Remington  station,  on  the  Port 
Wavne  Railroad,  in  Beawer  county. 


House, 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  BEAVEBE 


It  was  erected  at  the'close  of  on 
tionary  War  by  Captain  EplifAi 
I  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier.  It  lyaq 
^  for  an  inn,  and  for  many  years 
j,ithat  purpose.  It  was  caUed  the  Amw™, 
,Most  of  the  distinguished  hero^^l 
jthe  Revolutionary  War  and  for  years  afteri 
‘  ward  at  some  time  sojourned  there  Wllh 
lam  Henry  Harrison,  Henry  Clay  andothersr- 
of  the  notables  of  their  days  talked  tioKtics '  • 
;Over  Its  tables  as  they  drank  their  ale  or 
Jcider.  When  it  ceased  to  be  of  use  as  an  i 
at  served  various  purposes,  and  to-day  it 
Jused  as  the  United  States  postofflee  at  thal! 
place. 

^^®citetions  by  Miss  Inez  Barber  and  musi 
py  Miss  Bessie  A.  Stark  added  zest  to 
•jneetmg. 


/ 

From,  . 

. 
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PLACES  OP  PROMINENCE 
WILD  INDIANS  ROAMED  AT  WILL, 


A  Q^naint  Old  Commniiity,  Rioli 
Associations  ot  Early  Day— Rei 
iniscences  of  Sam  Brady,  tbe 
Scont;  Aaron  Barr,  Bloclc  Honse 
Rnn,  LoKstown,  Etc, 


Special  Corrrespoadence  The  Record. 

Beaver,  Pa.,  Aug.  12.  —  Skirting  thje 
placid  Beaver,  near  its  mouth,  Is  the 
little  village  of  Bridgewater,  noted  for 
its  natural  beauty  and  its  historical' 
associations.  It  Is  the  prettiest  spot 
the  Beaver  valley,  which  abounds 
picturesque  scenery.  On  the  north  eW 
toward  New  Brighton  and  Fallston 
flows  the  rugged  little  stream  calkid 
Bradys  run,  named  after  Col.  Baai’; 
Brady,  the  famous  Indian  fighter  and' 
government  scout.  The  little  run  winds 
In  and.  out  between  the  towering  hills, 
■which  might  well  be  called  mountalnsi 
flowing  now  over  smooth  table  rocks,, 
again  rippling  in  scintillating  riflfies  ovey. 
a  pebbly  bed  and  then  silently  and 
slowly  moving  over  a  smooth,  sanaijj 
ipttom  to  the  river.  In  its  waters,  clear 
stal.  can  be  seen  minnows  dart- 
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In^iither  and  thither  and  occaalonally 
a  crab,  which  has  left  its  snug:  little 
nook  under  a  convenient  rock  and 
wandered  forth  In  search  of  food.  And 
sometimes  In  the  deeper  pools  one  may 
catch  an  eel  or  a  "chubb.” 


Along:  Its  banks  grow  the  gorgeous 
saffron-hued  daisy,  black-eyed  Busan 
and  Its  lovely  sister,  pure  white.  And 
one  may  gather  armfuls  of  the  feathery 
maidenhair  fern,  or  the  more  substan- 
JtJal  kind  that  growp  to  a  height  of 
sometimes  tnree  feet. 

The  scene  is  one  of  nature's  finest 
paintings,  and  one  need  not  not  be  an 
artist  to  appreciate  it.  Every  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  you  will  find 
gay  parties  of  picnickers  among  the 
trees  on  either  side,  and  the  little  ones, 
minus  their  shoes  and  stockings,  wad¬ 
ing  to  their  hearts’  content  in  the 
warm,,  caressing  waters  of  the  stream. 
And  what  screams  and  shouts  of 
laughter  one  hears  from  the  merry, 
light-hearted  children  as  one  of  them 
more  venturous  than  the  rest,  slips  on  a 
moss-covered  stone  and  is  precipitated 
into  the  stream,  only  to  be  fished  out 
by  anxious  parents  and  laid  on  the 
grass  to  dry. 


Part  way  up  the  run  Is  a  deep  pool, 
which  old  settlers  will  tell  you  is  the 
"Bloody  Spring,”  and  the  story  you 
hear  is  this;  One  time,  when  Col.  J 
Brady  was  on  a  scouting  expedition 
for  the  government  he  ran  across  a 
!  man  living  a  short  distance  below  Pltts- 
i  burg  whose  house  had  been  burned  to 
i  the  ground  and  his  wife  and  family 
carried  off  by  Indians,  that  had  been 
skulking  about  in  that  vicinity  several 
days  befc^. 

The  man  was  almost  frantic  with 
I  grief  and  could  only  be  prevented  from 
j  pursuing  them  at  once  and  single- 
handed  by  the  entreaties  of  Brady.  En¬ 
listing  two  brave  men  of  the  settlement 
the  four  started  in  pursuit.  They 
tracked  the  Red  men  to  Brady’s  run 
and  came  upon  them  while  they  were 
sleeping.  Each  of  the  hunters  chose  an 
Indian,  covering  him  with  his  rifle,  and 
at  a  given  signal  fired,  every  bullet  do¬ 
ing  its  work. 

Flinging  their  guns  to  the  ground 
they  sprang  upon  the  savages,  who 
were  stupefied  from  the  sudden  awak¬ 
ening,  and  with  their  knives  soon  dis¬ 
patched  them. 


The  white  woman  and  children  were 
found  to  be  unharmed,  although  ill  from 
terrror.  From  that  day  the  spring  has 
borne  the  name  of  ‘‘Bloody.’' 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Brady’s  cele¬ 
brated  feats  of  strength  and  skill  and 
his  marvelous  heroism  and  bravery  by 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  Beaver  val¬ 
ley.  In  an  Interview  with  Mattlson 
Darragh.  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Bridgewater,  he  told  me  that  he,  in 
I  j  company  with  Mr.Frank  Porter  and  an- 
'  other  gentleman,  all  young  men,  had  at 
Pittsburg,  one  day,  been  given  charge 
I  of  Gen.  Prady,  a  brother  of  Sam  Brady, 
and  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  fort  at 
Detroit.  They  were  to  bring  him  by 
steamboat  to  Bridgewater,  and  there  he 
was  to  take  the  stagecoach.  Several  of 
Pittsburg’s  prominent  men  were  with 
the  general  while  in  the  city  and  enter¬ 
tained  him  royally.  Mr.  Darragh  said 
that  Gen.  Brady  Impressed  him  as  a 
mddest,  reticent  man,  of  a  kindly 
35i^^ature. 


Mint.’  -  ft’ 


The  -SQMjWfftfon  nnaay  arirt'-d 
Around  to  sirn' Brady,  ai^  on  this  topic 
the  general  grew  reminiscent.  He  told 
the  following  story: 

At  one  time  his  brother,  taking  him 
along,  vas  on  his  way  to  the  block 
house,  which  was  situated  on  Block 
House  run,  below  New  Brighton.  His 
only  baggage  was  his  rifle  and  a  Jug 
of  whisky.  They  were  in  a  rowboat, 

I  and  in  turning  out  of  the  current  of  the 
I  Ohio  river  into  the  Beaver,  nearing 
I  their  Journey’s  end,  the  boat  capsized 
and  the  entire  contents  were  upset  into 
the  river. 

“My  brother,”  said  the  general,  “was 
an  expert  swimmer  and  he  immediately 
struck  out  for — now,  my  friends,  what 
do  you  think  Sam  reached  for  first?” 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  guessed  that 
the  general  himself  was  his  first 
thought;  others  supposed  the  rifle. 

’‘No,  gentlemen,  he  grabbed  the  whis¬ 
ky  Jug.  He  knew  I  wmuld  not  drown 
and  that  the  rifle  would  sink,  and  he 
could  easily  recover  It  by  diving;  but 
the  Jug  would  float  away  If  he  did  not 
secure  ft  quickly.” 

The  old  block  house  Is  still  standing, 
and  Is  quite  a  landmark  to  the  inhab- 
,  Itants  qf  the  valley. 

r.  been  some  controversy  over 

the  exact  location  of  Logstown  a  set- 

run,  \X’am  "so- 

called  because  Anthony  Wayne  there 
camped  his  legion  of  scouts  in  the  gov- 
I  ernment  service.  Many  claim  it  to  be 
I  on  the  left-hand  side  coming  down  the 
Pittsburg,  about  wherl 
Woodlawn  now  is,  but  Mr.  Darragh 
nforms  me  that  Gen.  Brady,  who  had 
been  there  several  times  with  his 
brother  told  him  it  was  on  the  rlght- 
Economy.  It  was  at 
,  this  famous  httle  village  that  Wash- 
I  ington  once  stopped  over  night, 
i  At  the  rnouth  of  Brady’s  run  stands 
,  a  house  which  some  people  claim  Is 
v-here  .^ron  Burr  lived  and  kept  a 
store  while  his  men  were  building  a 
boat  on  the  river  preparatory  to  goin°- 
on  an  expedition  to  Mexico.  The  house 
^hich  was  made  of  logs,  has  been  clap-^ 
boarded  and  remodeled,  until  today  it 
Is  a  specimen  of  the  modern  home..  But 
to  all  older  residents  of  Beaver  county 
it  is  still  the  "Burr”  house,  and  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  it  is  pointed  out  to 
visitors. 

The  picturesque  little  vlllae-e  of 
Bridgewater  was  in  the  earlier  days  the 
portion  of  the  county, 
but  the  high  water  has  driven  most  of 
the  older  families  to  the  neighboring 
towns.  Several  of  Pittsburg’s  older  citi- 
pns  at  one  time  lived  in  this  little 
mwn,  some  of  whom  are  the  Greers 
Holships,  and  the  Jones  families. 

In  1884  the  Beaver  overflowed  Its 
banks  and  flooded  everything,  rising  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  high  ceilings  of 
some  of  the  old  houses  along  its  banks 
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